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Good earnings for the telephone company have 


a way of being good for the customer, too 


. 

E, erybody has problems. One of ours 1s 
the rather widespread belief that the surc 
way to low telephone rates is to keep the 


company’s earnings as low as possible. 


Attractive as this may seem at the mo 
ment, it has distinct hazards for the tele- 
phone user. Handcuffing the company limits 
progress and long-range cconomies, and will 
lead to poorer service at a higher price than 


the customer would otherwise have to pay. 


This fact is receiving increasing recogni- 
tion by the commissions which regulate tele- 
phone rates and carnings. But it is not 
somcthing that concerns the commissions 


alone. It needs your understanding, too 


Regulation can only work best in the inter 
est of all when it is free to act in the interest 


of all on the basis of economic facts. 


\uthorizing good carnings for the tele- 
phone company requires wisdom and fore- 
sight and sometimes calls for a high degree 
of political courage. Such action, however, 
in the long run will return the greatest valuc 


to the public 


Fortunately, from the standpoint of the 
individual telephone user, our increased rate 
needs, where required, are small. ‘They usu 
ally come to not more than a few cents a day 


on the average customer’s bill. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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This is going to be a turbulent 
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things are going.” A unique de- 
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This Automation Starts Up in the Clouds Ernst Harpur that begins on page 7 
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Greater profits through 
improved internal efficiency ! 


Office 
Management 


Handbook 


This new Handbook 
brings complete guidance 
in every aspect of efficient 
office organization and the 
close coordination of sys- 
tems, personnel, and equip- 
ment. Designed to give 
quick, practical answers to 
questions of principle, policy, 
and procedure, it stresses 
standard performance factors, 
standard materials, and stand- 
ard costs which can be ap- 
plied to organizations of 
every kind and size. 


Based on actual experience of Ameri- 
ca's best-run companies, Handbook uses 
hundreds of concrete examples showing how 
to boost profits through improved clerical 
cost controls, use of office electronics and 
automation, new salary administration pro- 
cedures, advanced forms design and records 
control methods. From the entire literature 
of business and the findings of leading au- 
thorities, Handbook organizes vital office 
management developments which are today 
strengthening company performance in sell- 
ing, purchasing, production, customer rela- 
tions, and other important areas. 





Developed under the Auspices of the 
National Office 
Management Association 
Editor: HARRY L. WYLIE 
Board of 32 Contributing Editors 











21 sections match each sector of modern 
office functioning: work simplification, staff 
organization, job evaluation, work incen- 
tives, employee supervision, office layout, 
furniture, supplies, correspondence improve- 
ment, reproduction processes, communica- 
tions, budgeting, air conditioning, sound 
conditioning, lighting, location and layout, 
psychological use of color, etc. 


Second Edition ¢ 8640 Pages * 6x 9 Format 
Over 250 lils. © Flexible Binding + $12 


Other RONALD Handbooks include: 
Accountants’ Handbook, 4th Ed., 6x? 
Cost Accountants’ Handbook 

dbook, 3rd Ed., Rev. Print 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK, 


2nd Ed., edited by Wylie. Price: $12 
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Me faiblidhoe 


Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





Training Men to Sell 
AM writing this between ses- 
sions of a training clinic Dart- 

nell is sponsoring for executives 

responsible for training salesmen. 

Henry Porter, who until recently 
was manager of sales training for 
Standard Oil Company (Ind.) and 
is now a consultant for several im- 
portant companies, is conducting 
the meeting at the Moraine-on-the- 
Lake Hotel in Highland Park, Ill. 

Seventy executives from all over 
the United States and Canada are 
in attendance, including a group 
of 10 from the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation, which I was 
pleased to learn is one Government 
agency that is making money and 
not just spending it. This agency 
has the same sales problems as any 
insurance company, and the area 
sales directors attending the clinic 
are keen individuals here to get all 
help possible from industry. After 
every session, these 10 men get to- 
gether and consider how the ideas 
they were exposed to can be ap- 
plied to selling crop insurance. 

This is the first clinic Dartnell 
has held for those who train sales- 
men and, as the meeting pro- 
gressed, I was amazed to see how 
backward some of our representa- 
tive companies are in this impor- 
tant area of management. 

For example, last evening Henry 
Porter asked how many of the 
companies represented at the con- 
ference operated a manpower pool. 
Out of 70 persons in the room, 
only four hands went up. Yet this 
idea is the very heart of a success- 
ful sales operation. The story was 
the same when it came to com- 
panies that had a formal plan of 
promotion for sales trainees. 

In all too many companies to- 
day, young salesmen are lured into 
saleswork by “pie in the sky” 
promises—both as to earnings and 
status. After a year or two, when 
it becomes evident the golden 
promises were but gilt, the dis- 
illusioned men turn to other ca- 
reers. How much better it would 
be if, at the time they were hired, 
they had been shown their oppor- 
tunity in terms of a challenge. 


A problem that came up time 
and time again during the ques- 
tion-and-answer periods was the 
difficulty of getting personable 
young men, qualified for the work, 
to consider a career in selling. 
Most young men prefer careers 
with more status. This situation re- 
flects to some extent the low 
opinion college professors seem to 
have of selling. Professors advise 
students to make their careers in 
law, engineering, accounting, ad- 
vertising, public relations—almost 
anything but selling. Yet 90 per- 
cent of today’s top-ranking sales 
and marketing executives have had 
sales experience. And in polls of 
graduates taken by four universi- 
ties teaching business administra- 
tion, the course which most of 
these graduates regretted not tak- 
ing was salesmanship. 

One of the high spots of the 
opening session was a_thought- 
provoking talk by Edward M. Bar- 
net, director of The Institute of 
Management at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Dr. Barnet pointed out 
that management is too much con- 
cerned with percentage of profit 
on sales, when it should concern it- 
self with profits on invested capi- 
tal. That, he said, explained why 
supermarkets were pushing out the 
“papa and mama” stores, why new 
companies with a new philosophy 
on pricing were forging ahead 
while percentage-oriented com- 
panies were dying on the vine. 

To be sure, there is nothing new 
about the idea. Manufacturers of 
branded products have been telling 
it to margin-minded retailers for 
years, but these manufacturers too 
seldom practice what they preach. 

Another point brought out at the 
conference that I think is worth 
underscoring here, is that sales 
training today involves more than 
just imparting product knowledge 
spiced up with applied psychology. 
Successful sales training begins 
with careful selection—to make 
sure the men you hire are teach- 
able, and the development of a 
promotional plan (as distinct from 
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a pure product presentation) based 
on benefits to the buyer. 

This plan or promotion or what- 
ever you call it, Porter holds, 
should be developed by a training 
committee (the thinker-uppers) of 
which the training executive, 
whatever his title, is a member. In 
Porter’s book, the trainer should 
be in at the inception of the plan, 
participate in its development, and 
feel a sense of authorship. All too 
often, a cut-and-dried promotional 
sales plan is handed cold turkey to 
the. man who will be responsible 
for its implementation, That is just 
like handing a salesman a product 
he has never seen and a price list, 
and expecting him to go out and 
make his quota. 

Tomorrow belongs to the com- 
pany that has put down on paper 
what it wants its salesmen to 
know, to do, and to be. It belongs 
to the business that trains its sales- 
men to be more than mere order 
collectors—-to be respected repre- 
sentatives of the company. It be- 
longs to the management that de- 
velops not merely sales know-how 
in its salesmen, but builds their in- 
tegrity, character, and _ stability. 
These qualities, in the last analy- 
sis, make the difference between a 
sales representative and an order- 
taker. 

There is no place in business to- 
day for the slick salesman, the fast 
talker who will do or promise any- 
thing to get the order. Selling with 
tricks and traps is out the window 

and I hope for keeps. 

But you probably are thinking 
the kind of sales training Porter 
has in mind is all very well for a 
million-dollar company with hun- 
dreds of salesmen and an unlimited 
budget; yours is a small business 
with small budgets. There is no 
company using people to sell its 
products that is so small it does 
not need a training program. If 
you don’t have a training program, 
you are paying for it anyway in 
lost sales, shrinking markets, and 
excessive selling costs. If you will 
add up the business you are losing 
each year because of inadequately 
trained salesmen and _ hit-or-miss 
sales managements, you will find 
as others have found—that proper- 
ly trained salesmen are the best 
investment a business can make. 
That should be especially true in 
1959, when the key to satisfactory 
profits will most assuredly hang in 
the sales department. 
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The folder that 
costs less than a 


standard typewriter! 


easy! 


This small, light folding machine does away 
with the drudgery of hand folding and interruptions 
to office routines—soon pays for itself with only 
occasional use. 

The Pitney-Bowes FH, with semi-automatic 
feed, double-folds up to 80 letter sheets a minute. 
(With fully automatic feed, at slight extra cost, it is 
even faster.) Makes eight different folds. Set it for 
fold widths wanted by merely moving two knobs, 
Takes most standard weights and finishes of paper, 
from 3 by 3 up to 8% by 14 inches. It even folds 
sheets stapled together! Can be used by anybody, 
and costs less than a standard typewriter. 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send coupon for 
The larger model FM, 


fully automatic, can 
fold up to 19,000 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of new postal sheets an hour eu. 
SY - 
= 


free illustrated booklet. 


rates with parcel post map and zone finder 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Folding & Inserting Machines 


Made by the originator of the postage meter offices in 107 cities. 


| PitNey-Bowes, INc 
2110 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn | 


| Send free booklet on PB folding and 
inserting machines; (| Postal Rate Chart 


NEW! 

PB's 3300-FH 
combined folder-inserter 
folds and stuffs 500 bills, 
letters, etc. in envelopes 
in 8 minutes! By itself, Name a 
the 3300 hooks onto any | 


PB folder, or can serve Address 
as an inserter alone i ai cacakcsaaanmiamannaanemanan 





HOW 
ABOUT 
YOU? 


Do you know that many cancers 
-an be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 

Are you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
because of foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 


DON’T 
EVEN 
MENTION 


THAT 
WORD! 


Fear keeps 
some people 
from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 


NEVER FELT 
BETTER! 


7 


ee 


Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its “silent” stage before you 
notice any symptom. 


COSTS 
TOO 
MUCH! 


Dollars you spend 
for the protection 
of your health can 
om mean years of life. 
Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
habit... for life. How about 
you? 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Cllert. from Readert. 


Invitation to Export 


As of now, the importation of all 
kinds of office equipment into the 
United Kingdom will be permitted on 
a dollar-payment basis in almost un- 
restricted quantity. 

Because of this, we would welcome 
correspondence with any of your 
readers interested in contacting an 
aggressive and widespread organiza- 
tion in Britain. 

This company is one of the largest 
firms specializing in office supplies in 
Britain. We issue a monthly catalog 
to 100,000 of the most important in- 
dustrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in this country, and we are able 
and anxious to introduce American 
products to the British market. 

We applaud the freeing of business 
between America and this country, 
and will do our best to establish 
firm and, we hope, long-lasting asso- 
ciations with well-known American 
manufacturers. This company has a 
high Dun & Bradstreet rating, and 
the buying is done on a prompt cash- 
settlement basis. 

Who has what for sale?—L. G 
LEANSE, General Trade Equipment 
Limited, 82-90 Seymour Place, Lon- 
don, W. 1, England 


Bulletin Board Slogans 


I read with a great deal of interest 
your article on bulletin boards in the 
October 1958 issue. 

We are wondering if you know of 
any company that prints slogans or 
other cards for bulletin boards to 
promote better relationships between 
company and employees. These would 
impress upon the employees the im- 
portance of doing a good job, and in- 
clude suggestions we could put up 
weekly on the bulletin board.—JoHN 
K. Coccins, Coggins Granite Indus- 
tries, Inc., Elberton, Ga 


Here are three firms specializing in bulle 
tin board posters: 


Employee Communications, Inc 
230 W. 41st St. 
New York 26, N. Y 


Elliott Service Co. 
30 N. McQuesten Pkwy 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


The Sheldon-Claire Co. 
540 N. Lake Shore Dr. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Scientific Selection 


As a subscriber to AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS, I have received a complimen- 
tary copy of Executives Handbook 
and am interested in obtaining more 
information concerning the “McMur- 
ry Selection Procedures.’ 


I would appreciate all material you 
have available for the McMurry sys- 
tem of scientific selection. 

Thank you for your assistance, and 
may I take this opportunity to com- 
pliment your organization on a fine 
job of compiling the Evrecutives 
Handbook, It has been very informa- 
tive and a great help to us on many 
occasions.—-PRUDENCE SCHUMANN, @s- 
sistant secretary, Stevenson's Dept 
Store, Inc., T7877 Girard Ave., La 
Jolla, Calif. 


We are sending a sample set of McMurry 
forms for your review. The “McMurry Manual 
on Tested Techniques” is also available 


Public Relations 


Never have I seen an article so ex- 
plicit and practical on the subject of 
public reiations as the one by 
Leonard J. Mordeli in your Septem- 
ber issue, 

Could you please forward me six 
copies and bill me for them? I want 
some P.R. clients of mine to see this 
article. 

Also, could you put me in touch 
with Brother Mordell? I want to 
know more about this guy 

Incidentally, I am assistant pub- 
lisher of the Dallas-Fort Worth Con- 
struction Record, which is mailed 
monthly to more than 11,700 archi- 
tects, contractors, home builders, en- 
gineers, and manufacturers and sup- 
pliers in the 60-city area that makes 
up the trade area here. If your pub- 
licity department has any news or 
angle for this highly specialized 
group, would love to have it 

Thanks again for the very fine ar- 
ticle in support of a much-misunder- 
stood profession in this area. But 
things are changing, thanks to pub- 
lishers such as you.—-Bops Crart, 1410 
Electric Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Mordell, who has had extensive ex 
perience as a newspapermon as well as in 
press and public relations, is publisher of 
Mordell’s Directory of the Nation's Press and 
New York Publicity Outlets, 331 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Care and Feeding 


The article “Care and Feeding of 
Dictation Machines” by Robert Dam- 
eron, in your October issue, is an ex- 
cellent coverage of this subject, and 
I would like to get it before a num- 
ber of our people in addition to those 
who regularly receive your maga- 
zine. Would it be possible to secure 
a dozen reprints for this purpose? 
R. L. BuRNEY, secretary, The Main- 
tenance Co., Inc., 453-42nd St., Neu 
York 36, N. Y. 

We hove oa few tear sheets of this article 
we are sending along. 
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Communications Series Reprint 


Would you kindly forward a copy 
of the article “Communications as a 
Factor in Business Growth” that ap- 
peared in a six-part series in AMERI- 
CAN BusINess, as follows: 

Part 1—May 1957, “Analyzing Your 
Communications.” 

Part 2—July 1957, 
Better Communications.’ 

Part 3—September 1957, 
Downs in Communications.’ 

Part 4—-February 1958, “What's Go- 
ing On Down There?” 

Part 5—May 1958, 
Word Down.” 

Part 6—July 1958, “A Plan for Com- 
municating With Workers.” 


“Foundation for 


“Ups and 


“Getting the 


L. J. WALKER, communication stud- 
ies, Department 69, Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


This series has been reprinted in brochure 
form, and is now available for $1.00. 


More Tears 


In the June 1958 issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, an article ‘Travel Without 
Tears,” by Tom Mahoney, states that 
under the “family fare” plan for air 
passage, children under 12 are car- 
ried at one-fourth fare. This is not 
so; children under 12 and over 2 pay 
half fare the same as they would un- 
der full fare. In other words, under 
the “family fare” plan children be- 
tween 12 and 2 have no advantage 

Wn. F. Herperc, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y 

You ore absolutely right. Our research de- 
partment goofed, as was apparent from the 
letter we published in the October issue from 
Capital Airlines 


Vertical Communication 


Would it be possible to secure fur- 
ther information on the following 
two items mentioned briefly in the 
article “What's Going On Down 
There?” which appeared in your 
February 1958 issue? 


1. “The Patterned Merit 
a method of merit-rating 


Review" 


2. “Interviews With Natural Lead- 
ers’’"—a type of interview. 


I would appreciate any informa- 
tion or material you could give me 
on the two subjects.—-K. H. KUHL- 
MAN, manager of research and devel- 
opment, industrial relations depart- 
ment, The Standard Oil Company, 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Dartnell published a brochure in 1950, 
called “Patterned Merit Review Plan.” This 
should answer the first port of your request. 
| suggest you write to Dr. Robert N. McMurry; 
The McMurry Company; 332 S. Michigan Ave.; 
Chicago 4, Ill, for more information on ‘In 
terviews With Natural Leaders 
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PERSONAL RECORD BOOK for Executives 


Each year just before the Christmas season, Dartnell publishes this 
Personal Record Book. America’s topflight business executives, many 
of whom have used it regularly since 1925, say it is the finest personal 
desk book in the world. It makes an impressive, distinctive, and 
memorable Christmas gift which can’t be misunderstood. 


Size 5 by 8 inches — 200 pages for appointments 
160 pages of data — Bound in leather 


Daily appointment secretary ruled for half 
hourly engagements and notations 

List of recommended hotels and motels in 
U. S. cities, and hotels overseas 

Meeting dates of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 
Optimist clubs, and executive associations 
Simplified forms for recording tax deduc 
tions, income, and expenses 

City and county buying power information 
for 1959 sales planning 

Railroad and air fares between principal 
cities, U. S. and Canada 

passenger and freight 
U. S. port of departure 


International air 
rates, flying time 


* 


* 


Tabulation 1946-1957 price ranges of 
leading shares on New York Exchange. 
Highway mileage between principal cities, 
U. S. and Canada. 

Directory of resort hotels with accommoda 
tions available for business meetings. 
Calendar of important anniversaries and 
coming events of 1959. 

Sections for recording investments, insur 
ance, golf scores, and other data. 
Dividend record and bid prices of shores, 
leading investment companies. 
Radio, television, newspaper, 
and business poper rates 


magazine, 


Your Choice of Bindings 


Your 1959 Personal Record Books can be bound in Black Sheepskin at $6.50 
each, or $68.40 a dozen; in Tan Mission leather at $7.00 each, or $73.20 a dozen; 
in de luxe Red Morocco at $8.50 each, or $93.60 a dozen. Individual names may 


be imprinted in gold at 30 cents each 


All prices quoted are plus postage. 


Write today for fall information and guantily prices 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave 
CHICAGO 40, il 








with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


If you’re hamstrung by accounting data that are incomplete, 
riddled with errors or colder than last January when you finally get 
them, there’s a proved answer to your problem: Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machines. 


It doesn’t matter whether your problem child is payroll accounting, 
receivables, payables, inventory or something else. The Sensimatic 
can concentrate on any one job or, at the flick of a knob, master 
many—just as quickly, smoothly and automatically as you please. 


So with Sensimatics on the job, you get all the figure-facts you need 
to evaluate, control and guide your business effectively. And you get 
"em while they’re hot! 


For a demonstration, call our nearby branch today. Or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimat TM's 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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a lot of correct answers, promptly ac- 
cepted and acted upon. At United Air 
Lines, much of such data is generated 
by its economic controls department, 
three principals of which are here pic- 
tured. Its head is Hal Nourse (left). 
Louis F. Hampel and Warren E. Alberts 
(with symbolic sharp-pointed pencil) 


By William Clark 


LEASANT, soft-speaking Hal 
E. Nourse, a senior vice-presi- 
dent of United Air Lines, hasn't 
any operating responsibilities. His 
job is nothing less than planning 
and controlling the company’s 
economic growth. This he does 
with a 140-man staff of specialists 
that serves, in effect, as an inter- 
nal management-consultant firm. 
This is United’s economic con- 
trols department, which is armed 
both with objectivity and the free- 
dom to pursue problems wherever 
they may lead. At the invitation of 
operating executives or the direc- 
tion of the president, the depart- 
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No business can long survive without 


direct the two subdepartments 


Skilled “Pilots” Use Instruments 
To Chart Airline’s Growth 


ment brings its considerable 
resources to bear on specific prob- 
lems or projects, resolving the con- 
flicts between operational factions 
(e.g., sales vs. ground 
and presenting fact-buttressed rec- 
ommendations to the chief execu- 
tive and his board. 

“Unique” is an oft-misused word. 
United’s economic controls depart- 
ment is at least out of the ordi- 
nary. And there is no doubt that it 
has contributed significantly to the 
reputation of United’s management 
as being unexcelled in its industry. 
The department's activities are 
many-sided and complex, but its 


service ) 

















basic functions and responsibilities 
are not. The concept could be 
adopted with advantage by many 
companies, small as well as large. 
We shall see how, but first let us 
examine the department’s origins. 
About 25 years ago United’s 
president, William A. Patterson, 
recognized that the commercial 
airline industry was establishing 
precedent with every move, and 
that the moves would come faster 
and faster in the decades ahead. 
How then, in a young and dynamic 
industry with little or no history 
to turn to for guidance, might the 
company chart its future? 













It was to Nourse that Patterson 

turned then, with the observation, 
“This business is going to be a 
turbulent affair ... we need some- 
one watching on the side lines 
without day-to-day responsibilities, 
watching how things are going.” 
* Nourse established the economic 
controls department, and for some 
time he was the department. He 
had been one of the pioneers in 
commercial air transport and had 
come to United through one of its 
predecessors, Varney Air Lines. 
He was a Jack-of-all-trades with 
Varney in the old days around 
Spokane. He would putter around 
the hangar in overalls until noon, 
don starchier garb and _ hurry 
downtown to address a Rotary 
luncheon or similar gathering, and 
then return to the airport to de- 
vote the rest of the day to sales or 
promotional tasks. 

Now a senior vice-president, re- 
porting directly to Patterson, he 
defines his department's responsi- 
bilities thus: 


1. Provide a master plan and 
guide for more efficient corporate 
operation. 


2. Establish economic standards 
and work standards for all seg- 
ments of the company. 


3. Provide an economic check 
and balance throughout the firm. 


4. Conduct studies as directed 
by the president for use in deter- 
mining operating procedures and 
policies. 


There are two big subdepart- 
ments in this organization: the 
business research department 
headed by Louis F, Hampel, and 
the industrial engineering depart- 
ment under Warren E. Alberts. 
Hampel, a former university pro- 
fessor of finance and statistics, and 
Alberts are both United Air Lines 
vice-presidents. 

Hampel’s part of the work is 
further broken down into airplane 
schedules planning, cost control 
and budgeting, and economic and 
market research. 

Alberts’ area embraces organi- 
zational planning and job evalua- 
tion, operational research (data 
processing, general statistical and 
mathematical work), regulations 
and forms, and work analysis. All 
of these are further broken down 
into more limited and specific sec- 
tions and subsections on United's 
elaborate organizational charts. 


There are three characteristics 
of the economic controls depart- 
ment upon which Nourse lays 
great stress when he discusses its 
operations. The first is that the de- 
partment tackles no special prob- 
lems unbidden, It injects itself into 
a situation only at the request of 
the other department or depart- 
ments involved, whose heads may 
assign one or more of their own 
staff members to work with his 
crew on the solution. 


ECOND, the department has no 

powers of enforcement. It con- 
ducts its study and makes a recom- 
mendation—period. 

“We must depend on acceptance 
of our work for our existence,”’ 
says Nourse, who refers frequent- 
ly to those who seek the assistance 
of his department as “clients.” 

Third, there are 140 souls work- 
ing on the staff—100 of them pro- 
fessional-grade engineers, account- 
ants, or other specialists—but 
nearly all of them would be some- 
where in United Air Lines’ offices 
if there were no economic controls 
department. Nourse deplores the 
notion held by a few that his crew 
is something superimposed on an 
otherwise complete corporate or- 
ganization. The economic controls 
department is important as an or- 
ganizational concept . . . important 
as a method of grouping talent to 
make long-range planning and 
short-range problem-solving as ef- 
fective as possible. Were they not 
consolidated within one division, 
most of the functions of the eco- 
nomic controls department would 
pop up all over the company as 
staff specialties. 

There are some tasks to which 
the Nourse-men apply themselves 
aimost continuously. One is traffic 
forecasting. Every month, the de- 
partment issues a revised forecast 
for a year ahead on passenger- 
miles and cargo ton-miles to be 
flown. Six times a year these tal- 
ented seers predict the number of 
passengers and amount of cargo 
to be boarded at each station on 
the line for three months ahead. 
Schedule revisions and plans for 
employment of equipment and 
manpower are mightily influenced 
by these forecasts. 

Organizational analysis is an- 
other activity in which you may 
find the economic controls depart- 
ment engaged almost any day in 
the year. This evaluation covers 
not only the individual's perform- 


ance of assigned duties, but also 
the pertinence of the duties them- 
selves. Major departments in the 
airline company request thorough 
reviews about every two years. 
Are the jobs in the department 
still needed? Or have they been 
made obsolete by the dynamics of 
the industry?—and if so, should 
new positions be created to cope 
with the problems of a newer day? 

It should be emphasized that 
this prying into work and workers 
is an all-levels proposition. A vice- 
president must be just as ready as 
a clerk to sit down with the de- 
partment’s work analysts and jus- 
tify his endeavors and report his 
accomplishments. 

One of the most valuable attri- 
butes of the economic controls de- 
partment is that it places concern 
with performance standards under 
the same umbrella as concern with 
cost control. The inevitable differ- 
ences are ironed out and compro- 
mises reached before the matter 
whatever it is—-lands on the presi- 
dent’s desk as a recommendation. 

Perhaps the most vivid and com- 
plete illustration of the department 
as a reconciliator of conflicting 
goals is provided by schedule mak- 
ing and revising. “Everybody in 
the company is affected in one way 
or another by schedules,’’ Hampel 
reported. The sales force would 
like all flights everywhere to leave 
at 5 p.m., the most salable time. 
Pilots and stewardesses prefer to 
fly in the day and have their eve- 
nings free. 

Maintenance crews, on the other 
hand, hope for regular spacing of 
flights throughout the day, so their 
chores may be spread as evenly as 
possible. Baggage and freight han- 
dlers, and all others who (directly 
or indirectly) have a hand in the 
line’s operations, have an ax of 
sorts to grind in the matter of 
schedule revision. And certainly 
those who are primarily concerned 
with minimizing the outflow of 
dollars have an intense interest in 
what is done with the planes and 
personnel, 

Into the hopper of the economic 
controls department pour the 
views of all these factions. There 
they are subjected to a team of 
specialists, and out come the rec- 
ommendations that go to Patter- 
son's desk. 

The director and his staff do a 
substantial amount of United's 
budget work. This goes hand in 
hand with their planning func- 
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tions, because an important ingre- 
dient of all planning activities is 
determining the costs involved. 

In this connection, Nourse told 
of a change that took place in 
United’s budgetary procedure a 
couple of years ago. Until that 
time the company had taken the 
conventional approach of estimat- 
ing expenses and revenues, and 
listing the difference as anticipated 
profits. Two years ago Patterson 
took part in determining what 
profit ought to be as a percentage 
return on United's capital invest- 
ment. That is now the starting 
point in budget conferences. Its 
revenues are estimated, and pro- 
jected expenses are tailored to fit 
accordingly. 

The department's staff helps 
other departments to set expenses 
which will enable each to achieve 
its own budgeted profit. In so do- 
ing, the economic controls repre- 
sentatives apply their job evalua- 
tion techniques and all the other 
special talents in their book to help 
a department achieve maximum 
effectiveness at minimum cost. 

The economic controls unit has 
access to the latest in electronic 
computers. One of its staff spe- 
cialists steers problems in _ that 
direction when appropriate, but he 
has the twin function of discourag- 
ing use of a computer when less- 
elaborate aids will do the trick. 
The computers, wonders that they 
are, exert a powerful attraction on 
many executives, some of whom 
would like to submit every little 
question that comes along to their 
electronic cogitating just to see 
the lights flash. 
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OT long ago, one department 
N proposed an elaborate elec- 
tronic procedure for forwarding 
pilots’ pay data to Chicago, where 
the payroll checks are computed 
and made out. The system would 
have involved a half-million tele- 
type messages a year. After ana- 
lyzing the proposed procedure, the 
economic controls department 
came up with another, much sim- 
pler plan. At the completion of 
each flight, the pilot’s pay—the 
sum of base-pay rate, hours flown, 
layover meals, and so forth—is 
entered in his pay book by a Na- 
tional Cash Register accounting 
machine. The machine generates 
a by-product tape that is sent to 
Chicago where it is used to com- 
pute and make out the check at 
the end of the month. Pilots can 
see their next-month income ac- 
cumulating and spot any errors. 
Instead of a half-million teletype 
messages a year, there isn’t even 
a postal bill. The tapes are placed 
in pouches and flown—via United, 
of course—to Chicago! 

The computers are immensely 
valuable, of course, when properly 
used. United can simulate 100 days 
of operation at any of its stations 
on one of the taking 
known demand for and 
seeing what happens under vari- 
ous combinations of manpower, 
planes, and schedules, Such studies 
may show that one plane can be 
reassigned elsewhere without cur- 
tailing needed service at the sta- 
tion under scrutiny. The saving of 
a single plane is a big item indeed. 

The mathematicians in the de- 
partment’s stable of experts have 


devices, 
service 


paid their way many times. Not 
long ago, two new warehouses had 
been provided for in  United’s 
budget, and the problem of deter- 
mining the best location was tossed 
at the economic controls depart- 
ment. Some intensive pencil and 
paper work showed—not where 
the warehouses should be built 
but that they really weren't needed 
at all! 

Mathematics alone cannot be re- 
lied upon in every case, however. 
Sometimes it is a matter of good 
old-fashioned judgment. Take the 
questions involving “level of serv- 
ice’’ for example. One such oc- 
curred a while back that had to do 
with the number of information 
and sales clerks available to an- 
swer telephone calls. In theory, it 
would be possible to keep scores 
and such persons em- 
ployed on the staff so that no po- 
tential customer who called United 
for information would ever have to 
wait an instant to be connected. 
Obviously, if there were that many 
information clerks on staff, most 
of them would be idle much of the 
time. 

The question thus arises—what 
service level should be maintained? 
Where do considerations of reason- 
able economy balance with the 
need to provide the public with 
acceptable service? (The question 
was resolved in United’s case by 
keeping enough information clerks 
on duty to place one in contact 
with at least 70 percent of the 
phoners within 30 seconds of the 
instant the call was first received 
by a United Airlines switchboard 
operator. ) 


scores of 





HAT are some of the more 

intricate problems confront- 
ing Hal Nourse’s men these days? 
Well, the commercial airlines are 
on the threshold of the jet age, and 
United will be in the vanguard of 
companies operating jet planes. 
But—what proportion of a jet’s 
capacity should be coach and what 
first class? What maintenance and 
overhaul facilities should be pro- 
vided for these swift queens of the 
skies; and where should they be 
built—from the standpoint of serv- 
ice convenience, property avail- 
ability, and building costs? How 
must the pilot-training program 
be altered to meet the demands of 
the new era? Must the stewardess 
training school be expanded? What 
plans must be made for terminal 
and way-station passenger and 
cargo facilities? 

The impending arrival of the 
jets projects the airlines into a 
new and challenging phase of cap- 
ital facilities planning. Moreover, 
the industry is maturing. Hereto- 
fore it has been too youthful and 
too limited in percentage of total 
transportation business handled to 
reflect a general business slow- 
down. Now air travel is mass 
travel. It is a mark of the size and 
degree of maturity achieved by 
commercial air carriers that they 
did take their knocks along with 
other industries in the recession of 
the past year. 

Should that fact alter the long- 
range planning? Not at all—or to 
what extent? 

Obviously, the economic controls 
department of United Air Lines 
has plenty of work to occupy its 
time in these days of transition. 

The total cost of operating the 
department is one-half of 1 per- 
cent of United Air Line’s operat- 
ing budget. The cost is richly justi- 
fied by the results produced. 

Can United’s example be fol- 
lowed by other companies, even 
considerably smaller ones? Yes, 
and profitably. In most every firm 
there are those primarily con- 
cerned with improving perform- 
ance standards and those chiefly 
responsible for cost control. Too 
frequently they are remote from 
each other, coming together only 
at the corporate summit repre- 
sented by the chief executive's 
desk. 

Almost every business enterprise 
has its intramural tugs of war 
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production vs. sales, accounting 
vs. research, or what have you. 
Sometimes what’s best for the 
company gets befogged by steam 
arising from the struggle to ad- 
vance departmental objectives. 
Such competition usually isn’t 
selfish, not consciously at least; 
the protagonists sincerely feel that 
the company will profit if their 
plans are adopted, their budget in- 
creased, and so forth. United's 
economic controls department pro- 
vides an objective yardstick for 
measuring alternative courses of 
action, and serves as a clearing- 
house as well as a central source 
of plans and ideas. Such is its 
method of operation that it also 
fosters acceptance of its recom- 
mendations, “Finding the right an- 
swers is simple these days,”’ Al- 
berts observed, ‘The hard thing to 
do is make them serve as a basis 
for action or change.” 





OT every concern can group 

such officers and employees in 
a department of their own, but 
they can get together as members 
of a committee if nothing else. If 
such men or women, with detailed 
knowledge of the problems and 
capabilities of their departments, 
can compromise and present a 
joint recommendation to the chief 
executive, the latter’s decision will 
be more soundly based than it 
would be if he had to resolve all 
interdepartmental differences him- 
self. If nothing else, such a com- 
mittee can pierce the parochialism 
that constricts departmentalized 
thinking. 

The whole idea, of course, re- 
quires a degree of selflessness and 
mutual respect and trust on the 
part of officials at the vice-presi- 
dential and department-superin- 
tendent levels. But then, those are 
marks of individual maturity, are 
they not? 





Yuletide Food Gifts 


Most executives are literally fed 
up with Christmas gifts of fruit- 
cakes, hams, turkeys, liquors, and 
other consumables. A five-year 
study by the Certif-A-Gift Co. of 
Evanston, Ill., showed that when 
the recipient can choose for him- 
self, only 3 percent select food and 
drink. 

According to Randy M. Tobutt, 
president, the cash certificate on a 
department store or similar shop 
is wrong for three reasons: 

It places a price tag on the gift, 
as if to advertise, “Your good will 
is worth $10.” 

It requires that the recipient 
make a special trip to the store to 
shop around. 

Few purchases will be made for 
the exact amount of the gift. 
Usually the customer must pay ad- 
ditional money for his gift. 


26 Fruitcakes 


Tobutt pioneered a movement 
against preselected business gifts, 
especially food, in 1953 after talk- 
ing to an executive who had just 
received 26 fruitcakes as Christ- 
mas gifts from various companies. 
“It made me wonder just how 
much money was going down simi- 


Cloy Executive Tastes 


lar rat holes around the country. 
Of course, 26 fruitcakes is ex- 
treme; but when the gift is com- 
mon, or unwanted, the giver loses 
his identity with the recipient. 
This violates the whole purpose of 
the gift. 


Poor Business Gifts 


“Food and liquor are poor busi- 
ness gifts for several reasons: The 
donor can’t be sure of the recipi- 
ent’s taste. He may be on a diet or 
on the wagon. Once these items 
are consumed there is nothing left 
but an empty box or an empty 
bottle. And if several identical 
gifts of this sort are received, the 
identity of all donors is lost. 

“One possible reason for the re- 
bellion against gifts of food and 
drink during the holidays,”’ Tobutt 
conjectures, “is simply that so 
many people are trying to hold 
down their waistlines; but during 
the weeks from Thanksgiving to 
New Year they must face a con- 
stant cycle of wining and dining.” 

According to Tobutt, the ideal 
gift is a durable gift but one that 
the donor knows the recipient will 
like. 
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Need VWdeas? Then... 


Nurture a Creative Atmosphere 


By B. B. Goldner, Ph.D. 


EOPLE can be trained to be 

creative. Principles and _ tech- 
niques to stimulate creative think- 
ing are both teachable and learn- 
able—-one does not have to depend 
upon inspiration, odd ideas, or 
random thoughts. 

Some people have richer natural 
endowments than others, of course. 
But the factual-minded employee 
(ordinarily noncreative) can be 
taught to think up novel and use- 
ful ideas. And even the naturally 
creative person can be trained to 
be more creative, 

These assertions have been 
proved by the results obtained 
from a creative-thinking program 
I conducted at Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories, ethical phar- 
maceuticals manufacturer, in Phil- 
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MANAGEMENT MUSTS 


For a Creativity Program 


Develop a climate of creativity. 
Wholeheartedly sponsor a con 
tinuing program. 

Actively encourage daring and 
imaginative ideas 

Try to discover, encourage, and 
evaluate creative people 

Span the gap between policy and 
practice. 


Insist On measuring results and 
look for the payoff 


adelphia, Pa. It can show how 
much more creative you can make 
a man through training. It can 
show, too, how one division saved 
at least $250,000 as a result of this 
program, 

Only in recent years has it been 
possible to apply objective yard- 
sticks to creative ability. At Smith 
Kline & French, we tested and 
charted every phase of the crea- 
tive-thinking program for positive 
results. Tests showed that employ- 
ees increased their fluency (num- 
ber and variety of ideas) by 85.5 
percent as a group average. Less- 
creative people bettered their 
fluency by as much as 266 percent, 
while the more creative group im- 
proved from 60 to 86 percent. 

Paul A. Geary, then special proj- 
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ects administrator, inspired Smith 
Kline & French's flight into cre- 
ativity. Stimulated by some things 
he learned at a national confer- 
ence, and urged on by R. W. 
Hompe, manufacturing VP, Geary 
visited some companies that had 
injected creative-thinking courses 
into their training programs. One 
such visit took him to the AC 
Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors. 

Geary’s report on the AC Spark 
Plug program set forth the essen- 
tial achievements of any creative- 
thinking program. Each layer of 
management understood the cre- 
ative process and possible blocks 
to its operation, and each knew 
how to engender and maintain the 
proper atmosphere. Employee mo- 
rale had been lifted, and super- 
visory receptiveness to new ideas 
had increased. He quoted an AC 
executive: “The program does 
work because all the division man- 
agers are completely familiar with 
it and want it to work.” 


FTER three months’ additional 

study, a course in creative 
thinking was designed for the 15 
senior executives of Smith Kline & 
French's manufacturing division. 
The aim was to test the curriculum 
on executives best able to appraise 
its value. Here are some of the 
titles which appeared on that first 
roster: vice-president of manufac- 
turing, plant manager, plant tech- 
nical director, administrative de- 





partment manager, processing 


manager, purchasing agent, chief 
analyst, chief engineer, chief in- 
spector, manager of department of 
special 


forward planning, and 
projects administrator. 

Each of the participants was 
given a “before” test to determine 
his creative approach and fluency. 
We adapted and utilized the AC 
Spark Plug Tests, which had been 
developed for that program, al- 
though we found that the norms 
had to be adjusted. We are in the 
process now of further tailoring 
the tests to more accurately fit the 
conditions at Smith Kline & 
French. 

This first course for top execu- 
tives involved a two-hour session 
each week for 12 weeks. For every 
hour spent in class, an executive 
had to spend two or more hours 
studying and preparing projects. 
The course was taken on a volun- 
tary basis, and class sessions were 
held on company time and at com- 
pany expense. Because these “‘stu- 
dents” had substantial academic 
backgrounds, study was intense. 

“What we sought from our in- 
vestment in executive time and 
money,” explains Mr. Hompe, “was 
a heightened receptiveness to new 
ideas. If we got nothing more than 
improved morale, our experiment 
would have paid off.” 


T is not possible to list all of the 
material and _ techniques _in- 
cluded in our creativity program, 
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but the accompanying chart does 
give a summary of some of the 
“Approaches to Creative Think- 
ing” employed. 

Our creativity program consisted 
of a step-upward progression in 
creative problem-solving, begin- 
ning with simple problems, such as 
new uses for common items, and 
then progressing to complex pro- 
duction problems. At each new 
step up the way, techniques were 
introduced to facilitate the solving 
of problems and to round out the 
individual's repertoire. 

Practice and more practice in 
diverse problems—politics, _ reli- 
gion, manufacturing, advertising, 
marketing, designing, inventing 
were all assigned for both class- 
work and homework. Since think- 
ing is the arrangement and asso- 
ciation of patterns, based on both 
primary and secondary experi- 
ences, it was felt that if we could 
consistently develop novel pat- 
terns, we would be approaching 
creativity in all our activities. 

Thought-provoking and stimu- 
lating exercises were presented, 
utilizing and illustrating as many 
of the techniques of creative think- 
ing as possible. These were on a 
definite assignment basis, to as- 
sure that all participants actually 
remembered the many techniques. 

We tried particularly to stimu- 
late and increase the individual's 
power of sensory observation, as- 
signing exercises to help develop 
the individual's sensitivity to job 
interrelationships, attitudes, and 
problems. We emphasized antici- 
pating problems rather than the 
customary putting out fires. 


HEN the first course was com- 

pleted, every participant filled 
out a comprehensive evaluation 
sheet, Here is a summary of these 
appraisals: 


1. Every participant felt he had 
a better understanding of the cre- 
ative process itself. 

2. Just about everyone felt that 
his increased knowledge of tech- 
niques would aid him in problem- 
solving. 

3. Everyone indicated decisively 
he had increased confidence in his 
own creative ability. Many went 
on to say that they had become 
more aware of the possibility of 
getting better decisions if several 
alternatives were explored before 
final judgment was exercised. 
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4. Within the group, there 
seemed to develop more cohesive- 
ness or group unity. There was a 
sense of participation, as well as 
a willingness to listen to the other 
man. Many of the subordinates 
felt their ideas were more readily 
accepted, and there was a broaden- 
ing of vision of all participants. 

5. Each person increased his 
idea fluency and became more 
problem-and-idea_ sensitive. The 
“after” test showed that every in- 
dividual increased his score both 
in fluency and uniqueness. 


It is interesting to note that 
those previously believed to be cre- 
ative proved to be more creative 
than average in all but one case. 


be executives were pleased 
with the initial course and a 
complete divisional program was 
developed. The sixth course, aimed 
at a group with little academic 
background, has just been com- 
pleted. This demonstrated also that 
the electrician, pipefitter, main- 
tenance man, and painter can 
benefit. 

Executives who took the first 
course felt they could teach it un- 
der my direction. One of the men 
who scored highest in creativity, 
Fredric C, Olds, manager of the 
manufacturing division’s depart- 
ment of forward planning, did con- 
duct Course Number 4. 

The material for these creative- 
thinking courses was geared to the 
background of the members of 
each class. As we reached furthe! 
down into the line of authority and 
responsibility, emphasis was 
shifted from leadership skills and 
permissive climate development to 
more basic guides to increased 
creativity. 

A basic premise proved right. 
Although actually fewer than 100 
employees have taken the course, 
its impact reverberates through- 
out the whole organization. Most 
of the new ideas that have started 
to filter upward have come from 
people who have not been given 
the techniques for idea stimula- 
tion. They outnumber the others 
more than 10 to one. 

To implement the interest in 
creativity, Smith Kline & French 
developed its IMP (Ideas Mean 
Progress) program. As a symbol 
of the program, the initials IMP, 
printed in green, were superim- 
posed over an outline of an elec- 
tric light bulb. Idea-suggestion 
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forms for employees bear the sym- 
bol. IMP stickers are affixed on 
everything around the plant that 
is new or has been improved be- 
cause somebody thought it was a 
better idea. 

The purpose of the 
cedure, as initiated in 
1957 and revised just 
as follows: 

“The purpose of the manufac- 
turing division idea procedure is 
to stimulate creative thinking and 
to provide a means whereby em- 
ployees may submit ideas for im- 
provement, Equally important, it 
is a factor in good employee mo- 
rale, since it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to participate in solving 
company problems. For the pur- 
pose of this procedure, the word 
‘idea’ means any suggestion fol 
doing things better, safer, or more 
economically.” 


IMP pro- 
November 
recently 1s 


_ ene Kline & French does not 


pay cash for ideas or sugges- 
tions. Ideas, the firm believes, are 
the natural currency of alert em- 
ployees who work in a permissive 
attitude—an atmosphere where 
ideas are considered and encour- 
aged. An opinion survey revealed 
that employees realized that they 
get rewards for suggestions in the 
form of promotions and merit 
ratings. 

The manufacturing division had 
890 ideas turned in eight months 
after the creativity program got 
under way. About 327 ideas, or 35 
percent, were adopted. They came 


of the plant 
truck operator 


from every corner 
from the forklift 
up to the plant manager. Some 
were to improve morale; others 
suggested methods to raise prod- 
uctivity, lower improve 
quality. 

For example, a membe! 
materials handling section 
mitted a suggestion for a revised 
form, which is expected to result 
in an estimated saving of $5,000 a 
He has had several other 
ideas adopted. Although he did 
not attend any creativity course, 
his supervisors did. Smith Kline & 
French strongly, therefore, 
that increased receptiveness to 
ideas on the part of supervisors 
who attended a creativity course 
has been instrumental in making 
their idea procedure successful. 

Carl R. Bauer is idea co-ordina- 
tor. His job is to gather all ideas 
and to have experts investigate 
them for feasibility. He is the man 
who tactfully and encouragingly 
explains why rejected ideas didn't 
make the grade, an important ac- 
tivity. He the man who 
keeps records of all ideas, and 
charts the sources for regular re- 
ports to top management. 

“We're in no numbers’ race for 
ideas,” points out Mr. Hompe. “We 
are looking for ideas that are 
thought through, that show dis- 
cernment. A flood of just any ideas 
at all would simply bog down our 
specialists in evaluation.” 

Right now, Bauer has a commit- 
tee to help him review ideas. In 


costs, or 
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year, 
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addition, there is a board of appeal 
for anybody who believes his idea 
was not given a fair trial. This re- 
view and evaluation are important 
in providing prompt action on any 
idea and minimizing frustration. 


XECUTIVES in every company 
need guidance in creativity 

what it is, how it works, how to 
handle creative people, how to de- 
velop creativity. From our objec- 
tive tests, we discovered some good 
administrators who were not re- 
ceptive to new ideas. Their sub- 
ordinates either turned in no sug- 
gestions or submitted ‘“‘safe’’ ideas 
rather than novel or probing ideas. 

Conversely, we have uncovered 
some executives, previously 
thought “unimaginative,” who 
showed remarkably high potential. 
When they were told of this poten- 
tial, they began to use _ their 
imaginations more creatively and 
became better executives. Every 
person who took the course re- 
ceived a letter in which his im- 
provement was recorded. 

Smith Kline & French doesn’t 
expect its pipefitter to come up 
with a new drug idea because a 
permissive atmosphere exists in 
the company and he has taken a 
course in creativity. It does expect 
him to be more sensitive to ways 
his work can be more effective. It 
also expects the pipefitter’s super- 
visor to encourage and be sym- 
pathetic toward new ideas. 

The firm knows that the bright 
ideas will keep flowing only if the 
creativity program remains active 
and is invigorated. Right now, 
postgraduate seminars are held for 
those who have completed the 
course. These seminars introduce 
new techniques and further stimu- 
late the search for new ideas. They 
tackle practical problems, too. This 
mixture of theory and practice has 
produced dollar-and-cent results as 
well as better executives. (One 
man, now retired, has come back 
regularly for these seminars.) 


AYS Hompe: “Even if we real- 
ized no cash return on our in- 
vestment in a_ creative-thinking 
program, improved morale and 
supervisory receptiveness would be 
sufficient accomplishment.” 
Investment for SKF: 
About $22,000 
Savings: $250,000 
Future: Full steam ahead 
with creativity program. 





Push-Button Cook 
Lots of Dough 


By Don Wharton* 


N the third floor of an im- 

mense cooky and cracker bak- 
ery on the edge of Philadelphia, I 
witnessed a most complex auto- 
matic operation. A lone workman, 
dressed in white shirt and trou- 
sers, was standing before an in- 
strument board seven feet high 
and 17 feet long. 

This board is the nerve center 
of cracker and cooky mixing in the 
world’s most modern bakery, 
which the National Biscuit Co. 
finished a year ago at a cost of 
$15 million. The board has 402 
red, green, and white lights; 90 
push buttons; 54 switches. By op- 
erating this one panel, one work- 
man leisurely feeds tons of sugar, 
flour, shortening, and other in- 
gredients to 16 different dough- 
mixing machines, each of which 
gobbles up 3,400-pound batches. 

To keep these huge dough- 
mixers supplied, I had expected 
to see workmen pushing bags of 
sugar around on trucks, hoisting 
sacks of flour, dumping in huge 
cans of shortening. Nothing like 
that goes on here, Instead, when a 
mixing-machine operator wants 
materials for a batch of dough, he 
pushes a button. 

A hundred feet away, at the in- 
strument panel, a buzzer sounds 


* © 1958 by Don Wharton 


and a light goes on. The panel op- 
erator sets a switch and begins 
pushing buttons. Then an amazing 
series of operations gets under 
way throughout vast areas on four 
different floors. 

Up on the seventh floor, motors 
start blowing air into the flour 
bins, fluffing the flour, then signal- 
ing still another mechanism which 
sets the flour in motion through 
pipelines to sifting machines—un- 
attended by anyone. If the par- 
ticular dough recipe calls for a 
blend of two flours, both move 
simultaneously. Automatically they 
are sifted, precisely weighed, 
blended for so many minutes, then 
delivered into the mixing machine. 

Meanwhile, the instrument panel 
activates mechanism on another 
floor, getting sugar ready for the 
pipelines, weighing out the re- 
quired amounts, then starting it 
through. 


ATER, in exact amounts and 

proper sequence, the panel 
feeds in shortening, syrup, mo- 
lasses, and other ingredients, in- 
cluding water at whatever tem- 
perature the dough recipe calls 
for. But no one turns a faucet, sets 
a dial, or touches any temperature 
controls, The panel operator simp- 
ly pushes a button labeled ‘“‘Wa- 
ter,”” and the panel signals mech- 
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Plant Takes 





anisms on another floor. They 
blend tap water with ice water un- 
til it's exactly 40 degrees F.—or 
tap water with hot water until it’s 
160 degrees F. 

Lights on the panel flash con- 
tinually, showing how each ingre- 
dient is coming along, step by step. 
If there’s trouble, a light shows 
where. Before the panel will re- 
lease any ingredient into the mixer, 
it actually checks itself. For in- 
stance, when it has measured out 
60 pounds of sugar, it reweighs 
before dumping it. If it finds only 
58 pounds, it holds the sugar back, 
flashes a red light: “Underweight.” 

But once the panel has fed a 
mixer with the right amount of 
any ingredient—-shortening, for in- 
stance—it will ignore even the 
operator. He can push the “Short- 
ening” button again, or touch it by 
mistake, but the panel will not let 
any more move. I know because I 
stood there for several minutes, 
pressing wrong buttons, trying in 
vain to make the panel send a 
double supply of something. 


N° other bakery has such a 
panel—that’s primarily why 


food engineers call this factory 
“tomorrow's plant today.’’ Whole 
railroad cars of flour arrive at the 
bakery, are unloaded by a flick of 
a switch which sends the flour 
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through pipelines of huge storage 
bins. When a bin fills, it automati 
cally refuses to take more flow 
instead, it diverts the stream to 
another bin. The dough-mixing 
machines are _ semiautomatic 
their operators don't have to watch 
clocks or dials to determine when 
a dough is properly mixed. The 
machine does that, its huge blades 
revolving precisely so many times. 
Then, at a button-push, the in- 
terior rises up like a great mon- 
ster, dumps a ton of dough, and au- 
tomatically scrapes its steel mouth 
clean. 

Cooky doughs move immediately 
to cutting machines, but cracker 
doughs spend hours in a_ proof 
room, rising in_ stainless steel 
wagons called dough troughs 
they look like huge bathtubs on 
wheels. Then the wagons are 
shunted to the top of chutes and 
you see one of industry’s strangest 
sights: The huge room is quiet, no 
workman is present, not a sound 
or movement—until suddenly there 
is a metallic click, the wagon rises 
up and dumps a ton of dough down 
the chute. 


HE dough is converted into a 
yardwide ribbon about one- 
sixteenth inch thick, flowing into 
a cutting machine which twice a 
second stamps out 60 cracker 











This master contro! console is preset before each day's operations to deliver the 
required ingredients for numerous cracker and cooky recipes into one of 16 mixers 


shapes—432,000 an hour. This 
stream, unaided and often un- 
watched, never stops moving. Like 
a lost river, it disappears into a 
gleaming porcelain tunnel—an 
oven as long as a football field. 

Crackers and cookies bake as 
they travel through on a moving 
steel belt 300 feet long. Saltines 
travel through in 21. minutes, 
some other crackers in four, one 
cooky takes 742. The oven has 156 
gas burners; hundreds of dials, 
switches, and thermostats. But one 
baker handles an entire oven—and 
at lunchtime you even see one 
baker leisurely handling two ovens 
spouting out a million crackers an 
hour. 

An intricate mechanism wraps 
them in waxed liners without 
breaking one cracker in 10,000. It 
even watches to make sure the 
crackers stand up straight in their 
fast-moving column—if they are 
leaning the mechanism spots it, 
signals the wrapping machine to 
slow down. The cracker column 
then straightens up like soldiers 
on parade and the wrapping ma- 
chine resumes normal speed. Many 
kinds of cookies are packed by 
hand, but the crackers get into 
packages without any human 
touch, lifting or moving either the 
raw material, the dough, or the 
finished product, 














HE day I arrived, this bakery 

turned out 49,057,669 crackers 
and cookies—and National Biscuit 
has nine other plants in this coun- 
try; three in Canada, Mexico, and 
Venezuela; and a tie-up with a 
firm in Italy. It’s the world’s larg- 
est cracker and cooky baker, an- 
nually buys 865 million pounds of 
flour, 160 million pounds of sugar, 
65 million eggs! National Biscuit 
uses one-sixth of all the figs pro- 
duced in the United States, and 
rates as the world’s largest con- 
sumer of bicarbonate: seven mil- 
lion pounds. Bigness, however, is 
not as important as the firm’s his- 
toric role in -revolutionizing not 
just the cracker business but the 
packaging and merchandising of 
all foods. Without it, our whole 
economy would be vastly different. 


T all goes back to 1898, when 

National Biscuit Co. was formed 
by merging four large baking 
firms—each a result of still other 
mergers. For centuries, crackers 
had been made of unleavened 
dough: tough and hard, they kept 
well on long sea voyages. The 
word “cracker,” supposedly for the 
sound made when one was broken, 
was simply a New England term 
applied around 1790 to the ancient 
product called sea biscuit, ship 
bread, pilot bread, hardtack. Co- 
lumbus had sea biscuit aboard his 
ships, and 300 years later sea bis- 
cuit was still a mainstay on 
American clipper ships. 

Then, around 1830, someone in 
Eastern America (nobody knows 
who) tried to get a lighter biscuit 
by letting the dough ferment. To 
neutralize the acids, he added 
soda. Thus came the “soda crack- 
er” as distinct from the “water 
cracker” which was the principal 
breadstuff of Union Armies dur- 
ing the Civil War. These Govern- 
ment crackers, or hardtack, were 
about three inches square and half 
an inch thick—so hard some Yan- 
kees said they ‘“‘would make good 
breastworks.” Soldiers cursed 
them, joked about them, crushed 
them in coffee, fried them in pork 
fat, and called them ‘‘teethdullers”’ 
and “‘worm castles.”’ 

Originally, bakers sold _ their 
crackers locally while they were 
fresh from the oven. But the 
cracker business grew, shipments 
began moving by rail, wholesalers 
appeared, and grocers sold them 
from cracker barrels. The crack- 
ers were pawed over, often stale, 
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sometimes mice-ridden. Then in 
1898, an ex-librarian turned law- 
yer, and then head of National Bis- 
cuit, took the cracker out of the 
cracker barrel, put it in a package, 
turned it into a best seller, and 
ended the cracker-barrel era. 


DOLPHUS Williamson Green, 

a thin, scholarly, quick-tem- 
pered man, was the father of the 
idea of selling crackers nationally 
in a package with an inner lining 
of waxed paper. He had a soda 
cracker devised with _ corners 
clipped off, and special machinery 
developed to make the packages. 
Then Green began hunting for a 
name. He dreamed up many, but 
had doubts about them, so he 
wrote for help to Henry McKin- 
ney of the N. W. Ayer advertising 
firm. McKinney suggested several 


The whole food industry took note, 
began putting flour, sugar, coffee 
and such in packages. It was a 
fundamental change in food mer- 
chandising, a forerunner of a revo- 
lution in techniques which made 
possible today’s supermarkets. 


N the wake of Uneeda Biscuit 
came Iwanta textiles, Uwanta 
shirts, U-Son-A_ shoes, U-Se-A 
hair driers, Itsagood soap, Ureada 
magazine. In two years, dozens of 
cracker imitations were marketed, 
including Ineeda Biscuit, Iwanta 
Biscuit, Uwanta, Itas, Eata, We- 
neda, Ilikea, Mustapha, and If-You 
Need-A. By 1911 NBC, whose 
salesmen liked to tell everyone the 
letters meant No Bad Crackers, 
had stopped 598 imitations of 
Uneeda’s name, seal, and package. 
Uneeda was still the big hit 


At the push of a button, 1,500 pounds of dough are automatically emp- 
tied into a steel dough trough and will spend hours in a proof room 


names, including Uneeda Cracker. 
Green liked Uneeda, changed it to 
Uneeda Biscuit because the word 
cracker then did not suggest high- 
grade goods. 

Among foods, Uneeda was prob- 
ably the first coined word which 
itself carried a message, certainly 
the first with $1-million-a-year ad- 
vertising. The first ads were huge 
billboards in and around Chicago, 
with just one word on _ them: 
Uneeda, Quickly sales rose to five, 
then 10 million packages a month. 


the butt of jokes, cartoons, and 
wisecracks. People were joking 
about Uneeda Biscuit long before 
Ford’s Tin Lizzie came along. 
Sales reached a peak in 1916-130 
million packages. Then public 
tastes began trending toward 
smaller, daintier crackers. Today, 
Americans buy 35 million pack- 
ages a year. 


VER the years, National Bis- 


cuit has marketed 3,300 dif- 
ferent varieties of crackers and 
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cookies, many dropped after a sea- 
son, a few lasting for generations. 
It would be difficult to find an 
American under 70 without child- 
hood memories of Barnum’s Ani- 
mal Crackers. The package, re- 
sembling a circus cage, was 
brought out in 1902 as a Christ- 
mas novelty—-with a string so it 
could be hung on the tree. 

But it quickly became a year- 
round favorite, and today children 
consume 40 million packages an- 
nually,. The animals haven't 
changed since 1911—the same 13, 
the same shapes. The package still 
shows a monkey although there's 
still no monkey inside, and con- 
sumers still write in asking 
“Where's the monkey?” Recently 
one mother reported she had pur- 
chased seven boxes without finding 
a single monkey. 

Of the 181 crackers and cookies 
produced today, the best seller is 
a saltine called Premium—261 
million packages. The best-selling 
cooky is a vanilla wafer—-56 mil- 
lion packages, of which 48 percent 
are bought in the South, mainly to 
make banana pudding. The larger 
boxes all carry a banana pudding 
recipe. Fig Newtons are actually 
older than the company—they 
were brought out in 1891 by a 
Massachusetts bakery that later 
became part of National Biscuit. 
The cooky Lorna Doone was 
named for the heroine of an 1869 
romance of that title by R. D. 
Blackmore. Introduced 45 years 
ago, it was the first machine-made 
shortbread, 


we year National Biscuit's ex- 


perimental kitchens try out 
hundreds of recipes for new 
cracker and cooky varieties. Some 
50 new ones are put in packages 
for market about half a 
dozen a year are marketed na- 
tionally. The biggest hit from 
these kitchens came in 1934: Ritz, 
a short cracker heavily sprayed 
with coconut oil, which now sells 
122 million packages annually. 
Some varieties sell only in cer- 
tain regions. For instance, 48 per- 
cent of the Crown Pilot crackers 
are eaten by New Englanders, 
mainly with their clam and fish 
chowders. New England and the 
Atlantic coast states consume ove! 
seven times as many Pilots as all 
the rest of the country. New Eng- 
landers also cling to Kennedy's 
Commons, a large round, hard 


tests, 
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cracker which, in barrels and then 
in packages, has been sold there 
for over 100 years. No other sec- 
tion buys them, but when the com- 
pany tried to drop them from the 
line several years ago it found the 
protests too strong 

The Pantry cooky, flavored with 
molasses, is another regional item: 
97 percent of the sales in New 
England. Spiced Wafers are mar- 
keted only in the Philadelphia 
area—85 percent of them within 
35 miles of the bakery. A million 
packages are sold a year, half of 
them in the Halloween season for 
trick-or-treat gifts. But the com- 
pany’s attempts to sell them in 
New York and Pittsburgh failed 


UBLIC tastes in crackers and 
p cookies are something harder 
to fathom than production prob- 
The amazing bakery at 
Philadelphia represents some $15 
of the $149 million National Bis- 
cuit has spent during the past 
decade on new plants and equip- 
ment. These have enabled workers 
to double the pounds of crackers 
and cookies produced per man- 
hour. The fascinating push-button 
instrument panel today, like 
Uneeda Biscuit 60 years ago, Is an- 
other example of the type of 
pioneering which brings higher 
standards of living to the Nation 
as a whole, with less effort on the 
part of the individual. 


lems. 





Personal Problem Solved 


Problem: Three girls came into 
the supervisor's office to complain 
about another girl in the office 
Working near her was very objec- 
tionable, they said, because the girl 
had a bad case of B.O. Although 
she was fairly new with the com- 
pany, all signs indicated she was 
doing good work, was conscien 
tious, and had a fine attendance 
record. 

Action: When the girls came in 
to report their grievance, the su- 
pervisor assured them action would 
be taken to help the other girl real- 
ize her problem without hurting 
her feelings. He asked the com- 
plaining employees not to say any- 
thing until he had a chance to act 
and they agreed 

In confidence, the supervisor dis- 
cussed the matter with an execu- 
tive of the company and the per- 
sonnel manager. They agreed on a 
course of action. As a matter of 
good morale for office employees, 
this company provides a luncheon 
meeting about once 
months. Employees are given a 
two-hour lunch period on that day 
and are taken to a nearby restau- 
rant where a nice lunch is provided 
A little presentation in the form of 
a film or lecture follows 

The company decided to use the 
next luncheon to present a good 
film about personal hygiene, com- 
bined with a short talk by a nurse. 
The nurse was told about the situa- 
tion, although the girl’s name was 


every two 


Without Hurt Feelings 


In her talk the 
nurse did an excellent job of cover- 
ing hygiene from the importance 
of brushing one’s teeth twice a day 
to personal habits of cleanliness. A 
little folder, or check list, was 
given employees to remind them of 
the need for personal hygiene. 

Results: The other employees 
made a point of talking about the 
program and the importance of the 
tips given, while the girl in ques- 
tion joined in the discussion with 
them. Apparently she took the hint, 
because the girls who had reported 
the situation to the supervisor 
came in later to tell him it no long- 
er seemed to be a problem, and 
everyone was happier. 

Comments: Criticisms about per- 
sonal appearance or such a per- 
sonal thing as body odor are hard 
to handle with individual persons. 
They feel hurt and lose confidence. 
Everybody gained something from 
this program and the employee 
caught on without being hurt. 


Good Out of Bad 


Sometimes situations are _ so 
bad, so complicated, so impossibly 
mixed up-—that it seems nothing 
good could ever come of them. 

Let “bad” situations work to 
your advantage. Looking on the 
bright side will give you a chance 
to learn from the situation. Also, 
if everyone looks at the bright 
side, the chance of a successful so- 
lution is more likely. 


not mentioned. 





By John F. Gustafson 


SEARCHING look from a new 
perspective can often give 
marketing executives valuable in- 
sight into some of their important 
problems. Such a perspective can 
be given by a distribution audit, an 
approach that uses both market 
research and distribution cost anal- 
ysis, usually combined. 


Two Characteristics 


There are two characteristics of 
a distribution audit that distin- 
guish it from other techniques 
such as responsibility-accounting 
which are also used to provide data 
for management decisions: 


1. The distribution audit is a 
special project with a specific ob- 
jective. It is not a continuous re- 
porting process. 


2. It has one or more of the ele- 
ments of marketing as its focal 
point. Seven such elements illus- 
trated in this article are: product 
line, customers, sales _ territories, 
salesmen's compensation, distribu- 
tion channels, pricing, and traffic. 


Need to Specialize 


As the word “audit” implies, a 
distribution audit would review 
each of these key marketing activi- 
ties, with the ultimate objective of 
increasing profits. However, if one 
particular element requires a 
major decision, it could be selected 
for concentrated study. 

This point is illustrated by the 
following example which, like 
some of the others used, may seem 
simple and its solution obvious. 
This is not true—though the neces- 
sity for brief, understandable il- 
lustrations can make the problem 
and answer seem beguilingly easy. 
In most major marketing decisions, 
the problem is complex and the 
solution illusive. Now, on with the 
example: 

A specialty products manufac- 
turer recently was on the verge of 
switching from factory branches 
in a number of major markets to 
privately owned distributors, For 
some years the company’s 
branches, which were separate cor- 
porations, reported only break- 
even operations or a slight loss. 
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Seven Assumptions 


Management felt that its time and 
energy could be directed elsewhere 
more profitably, and that private 
distributors could do a better job. 

However, a major decision such 
as this warranted study from all 
vantage points. So a new approach 
was taken to evaluating branch 
performance. Instead of being 
viewed as separate financial enti- 
ties, branches were considered a 
part of total company operations, 
and factory profits were credited 
to branch sales. The same ap- 
proach was taken to distributor 
sales, which accounted for over 
half of the company volume. 

Under this method of analysis, 
branches showed a 6 percent re- 
turn on sales. Private distributors, 
on the other hand, contributed only 
half as much profit. This resulted 
from two facts: 


1. Branches attained twice the 
market penetration, and thus twice 
the sales volume on which to make 
profit. 


2. The branch product mix was 
much more profitable, because 
company managers emphasized 
higher margin products and lines. 


This study was helpful to man- 
agement in still another way. It 
suggested an approach to future 
marketing strategy. By projecting 
branch performance in the remain- 
ing major market areas where the 
company currently used independ- 
ent distributors, a 13 percent in- 
crease in total profits appeared 
possible. This came about because 
the sales-cost relationship was 
such that each additional sales dol- 
lar contributed a high margin of 
profit. ‘ 

By taking a searching look from 
a new perspective, this top man- 
agement not only completely re- 
versed its earlier inclinations, but 
also gained valuable insight upon 
which to base future marketing 
strategy. 


Challenge the Assumptions 


Whether the starting point for 
a study of marketing activities is 
a systematic audit or the selection 
of an important current problem, 
it frequently is necessary to chal- 
lenge the assumptions on which 
marketing strategy has been based. 
What was a sound assumption 20 
years ago, may be a dangerous 
misconception today. These false 
assumptions are the sacred cows 
that often block effective analysis 
of a problem because they are ac- 
cepted as fact. 

It is worth while to examine in 
detail how some companies have 
come to think about their decision- 
making areas in relation to distri- 
bution costs, and how careful 
scrutiny has demolished seven 
common false assumptions. 

While these examples are over- 
stated for simplicity’s sake, they 
represent suppositions that can be 
expensive, even in their less ex- 
treme form. 


1. PRODUCTS 


“We need an extensive 


get on a few numbers 

In a typical company, 20 per- 
cent of the product line will ac- 
count for 80 percent of the volume 
and, in all probability, that volume 
could not be gained without a 
well-rounded line. However, con- 
stant pruning is necessary if the 
product line is to remain profit- 
able. Otherwise, what is made on 
the high-volume products will be 
lost on the fringe group. 

Two questions to ask about this 
assumption are: 

(1) Do our customers actually 
require all the fringe products, or 
are we overestimating their needs? 

(2) Are the customers who buy 
the volume products also the ones 
who buy the fringe group? 
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SEVEN SACRED COWS 


Distinguishing solid facts from generally ac- 


cepted assumptions is certainly one of the es- 


sential managerial arts. In sales, seven sacred 
cows often block this process. The author, 
drawing upon his McKinsey & Company experi- 
ence, explains how to test these seven supposi- 
tions by applying distribution cost analysis to- 


gether with market research 


A hardware company, for ex- 
ample, in taking a critical look at 
80 percent of the line giving it but 
20 percent of its sales, found that, 
by and large, these products were 
going to customers who did not 
buy the volume products. These 
customers made infrequent pur- 
chases for small dollar amounts 
and, what's more, their purchases 
were declining. 

Management naturally concluded 
that a sizable, expensive segment 
of the product line could be 
dropped without offending impor- 
tant customers. 


2. CUSTOMER ANALYSIS 

‘Our salesmen don't have 
taken by the hand and led 
doors of our best prospects 
know where to call for the 
profitable results 

This is questionable on at least 
two counts: 


(1) Your “best” prospect, in 
terms of profitable sales volume, 
may very well not be the “best” 
prospect for a particular salesman, 
because of his inability to sell that 
customer. Thus, your’ salesman 
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may use the word “best” in refer- 
ence to his own interests—a_ per- 
fectly natural and 
eliminate a number of your com 
pany’s top prospects 

(2) The 
knowing; and even if he uses the 
word “best”’ in the company sense 


judgment 


salesman is not all 


it is improbable that he will have 


a full knowledge of the market 
and its potential. This is especially 
important with new products that 


might add more potential to one 


customer than another, or might 
even create an entirely new cus 
tomer group. 


One example of this was a feed 
company that found 
shifts in poultry population had 
changed the character of its mar- 
kets, and had brought about new 
customer concentrations. It was 
overselling in 
spread much too thin in others. 
Thus, a shift in selling emphasis 
to correspond to customer poten- 
tial provided real profit opportuni- 
ties that the individual salesman 
had not recognized 

A further benefit of custome! 
analysis is that it can give en- 


substantial 


some areas, and was 


isi! hat Can Lead to Fewer Sales, 


Less Profit 


lightening information in many 
ways unrelated to the salesman. 


3. TERRITORIES 


i 


This is a questionable assump- 
tion, because the term 
ords” is taken as synonymous with 
potential. This is not true. Records 
tell you little about the business 
you are missing. One of the most 
important contributions market re- 
search makes to business manage- 
ment is the establishment of poten- 
tials for a given area. Thus, when 
sales are matched to potential, a 
company has a measurement of 
its market penetration. 

A recent example of a company 
which effectively combined market 
distribution cost 
analysis is that of a pharmaceuti- 
cal house selling feed supplements 
and animal health products. After 
a market-by-market potential 
animal population and 
feed consumption was established, 
and a desired market penetration 
determined, distribution costs were 
analyzed to set three guidelines: 


“sales rec- 


research with 


based on 


(1) A floor, or break-even point, 
on maximum market coverage by 
salesmen 

(2) The most profitable sales 
concentration, 


(3) Minimum market coverage 
per salesman. 


Thus, in addition to a valuable 
standard of market measurement- 
potential by area-sales, manage- 
ment had important cost guide- 
posts to use in basing such key de- 
cisions as the number of salesmen 
needed to adequately cover a given 
area, 





4. SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 

“You can generally depend on 
straight commission as being the 
best method of compensating sales- 
men,” 

When this assumption is scruti- 
nized, four important considera- 
tions arise: 


(1) Straight commission gives 
the salesman an unusual amount 
of independence; hence the man- 
ager lacks control over a_ sales- 
man’s activities. 


(2) The company’s sales volume 
may well depend on the salesman’s 
standard of living; for clearly, if a 
salesman is satisfied with a modest 
living from modest sales, the com- 
pany loses. 


(3) Unless the commission rate 
is changed as the company grows, 
sales costs rise at the same rate as 
increasing sales volume. Thus, 
management loses an opportunity 
to gain leverage on_ increasing 
sales volume. 


(4) To attract today’s young 
man into the selling profession 
usually requires the security of a 
base salary that assures a good 
living standard. 


5. DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS 

“As far as our distributors are 
concerned, a fair price and margin, 
and good service are all we have 
to think about.” 

If this were ever true in the 
past—which is doubtful— it is cer- 
tainly becoming less true every 
day. Progressive manufacturers 
give their distributors many addi- 
tional benefits. For instance, they 
provide field servicing, help with 
inventories, supply advertising aid, 
and maintain sales contacts with 
distributor salesmen. 

The example at the beginning of 
this article also illustrates the way 
in which a distribution analysis 
can help management make a key 
decision on a channel of distribu- 
tion. In this study of distributor 
vs. factory branch, three concepts 
were basic to the analysis: market 
penetration, profitability of prod- 
uct mix, and profit contribution. 
Since these tend to be technical 
terms, a discussion of each will 
make the example itself more 
meaningful. 

Market penetration is a meas- 
urement of share of market, and is 
determined by dividing company 
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sales by industry sales. Total com- 
pany sales divided by total indus- 
try sales gives over-all company 
performance and a _ standard of 
measurement for local perform- 
ance. If each competitor's sales 
can be estimated, or at least the 
leader's established, company mar- 
ket position can be determined. 

This type of objective evaluation 
is essential in planning effective 
marketing strategy, since it gives 
management specific targets for 
concentrating efforts. Sales re- 
sources can be directed toward 
low penetration areas. This mean- 
ingful direction to marketing ac- 
tivities has another advantage. It 
gives a stimulating sense of lead- 
ership to the sales force, a feeling 
that “the boss” knows what he is 
doing by taking specific action 
steps directed at specific targets. 
Contrast this type of purposeful 
action with the opposite, where 
everyone is asked to do more of 
everything. This overwhelms a 
salesman. 

Product mix. To use this idea, 
two steps are necessary. First, a 
cost analysis must be made to as- 
sign a profitability rate to each 
product or product class. This rate 
can be called ‘product margin,” 
and is what is available to cover 
customer costs, administrative 
overhead, and profit. 

The second step in using this 
concept is to factor it into the dis- 
tribution audit at the appropriate 
point. 

Profit contribution, the third 
concept used in this analysis of 
channels of distribution, has, as 
an integral part, profitability of 
product mix. The specialty prod- 
ucts manufacturer's accounting 
system reported branch operations 
as separate corporations. It would 
have been unfortunate if these re- 
ports had been the basis of this im- 
portant marketing decision. 


6. PRICING 
“We are a 

and need a 

price.” 


national 
uniform 


company, 
national 


If your competitors are all na- 
tional companies with a national 
pricing policy, perhaps pricing is 
not putting you at a competitive 
disadvantage. If you are trying to 
compete, however, with local com- 
petitors who use price to gain ad- 
vantage over you, then your in- 
flexible policy may be a handicap. 

One company selling agricul- 
tural chemicals, for example, tried 


to maintain its price structure 
across the country. Price weak- 
nesses occurred in certain geo- 
graphic areas. It had the choice 
of maintaining its national price 
structure and losing the business 
in those areas, or changing its na- 
tional price to meet the price in 
the soft spots, thus losing margin 
on all sales in other areas across 
the country. Furthermore, if the 
latter choice were made, their own 
salesmen would question why the 
company would break the price 
market. 

Thus, in trying to maintain a 
uniform national price, the com- 
pany was faced with the dilemma 
of either losing business or reduc- 
ing margins in competitive areas 
which, in turn, would mean higher 
distribution costs. (Not too sur- 
prisingly in this case, the company 
decided to change its national pric- 
ing policy.) 


7. TRAFFIC 

“Our truck drivers 
salesmen) know the best way to 
cover the routes.” 

One skeptic, the cost-minded 
sales manager of a pretzel com- 
pany, reduced trucking 
percent by questioning’ this com- 
mon assumption. 

First, he took a road map and 
plotted out what he thought would 
be the best route. Then, in his own 
car, he measured both mileage and 
time over his route contrasted to 
the one currently traveled. Next, 
he determined customer locations 
and delivery cycles, and_ then 
planned his truck runs. He con- 
sidered such factors as time 
started, roads to take, tolis to pay, 
where to buy gasoline, and time of 
arrival at each stop. He set up a 
policy of having his drivers buy 
gasoline only at company-owned 
stations that billed monthly. He 
provided each driver with a card 
to be signed by the customer. As a 
result, when his complete program 
was installed, trucking cost was 
reduced by more than 20 percent. 


(or route 


costs 20 


Summary 


These seven areas of inquiry are 
by no means exhaustive. They 
merely suggest points of departure 
for study. The seven false assump- 
tions are to be regarded as mental 
springboards from which to jump 
into a searching look at some ac- 
cepted practices. 
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ure, You Can Conduct 
Fewer, Shorter, Better Meetings 


By Osmond Turner 


Chairman, Osmond Turner Mead Companies 


E have to decide” said the ac- 

count executive, “which of 
these seven packages most closely 
fulfills our policy for this client 
account.” This was in a large ad- 
vertising agency. I attended this 
meeting, scheduled for half an 
hour, It lasted two hours, and at 
the end we had not decided which 
was the best package. We had not 
even talked about it. What we had 
talked about was whether the 
policy was adequate and whether 
it was the best policy. 

This is typical of tens of thou- 
sands of meetings held in thou- 
sands of organizations throughout 
the Western world every day. Why 
do they go wrong? Because of two 
or three basic errors, errors that 
can be easily corrected, 

The trial of an action in a court 
of law is an example of a well-run 
meeting. Of course it is autocratic. 
The judge decides the points of 
law; the jury is imprisoned until, 
through sheer weariness, its mem- 
bers come up with a unanimous 
decision. And that usually takes a 
long time—more time than most 
businesses can spend on making 
decisions. All the same, the trial is 
a well-run committee because it is 
prepared properly beforehand, 
everybody knows just what the is- 
sues are, and the judge never al- 
lows irrelevancies. 

The result? Courts of law pro- 
duce decisions, most of them good 
decisions and most of them pro- 
duced quickly. Perhaps the busi- 
ness world has something to learn 
from this. 

It is time we put democracy in 
meetings into its proper place and 
used meetings efficiently to com- 
municate information or to draw 
information from the people pres- 
ent. We should seek to have a per- 
missive atmosphere but to make it 
clear in most cases that it is the 
leader or the chairman who will 
make the final decision. He must 
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be able to form “The majority of 
one,” 

If this is not done, five 
follow: 


results 


1. Inefficiency. 


2. Waste of money 


3. Frustration among the mem- 
bers of the meeting. 

4. Misuse of the meeting by 
weak executives 

5. Emergence of cabals, secret 
decisions and policymaking 


Before any meeting is planned 
the executive who wants it must 
analyze the problem and decide 
whether a meeting is the best way 
to solve it. Many problems are best 
solved by sending round a memo- 
randum, writing a letter, or by the 
executive himself coming to a de- 
cision. If he really feels he needs 


a meeting, he should prepare a 
conference requisition form. On 
this he should state quite clearly 
what the problem is. He should 
then set down succinctly the rea- 
son for calling a meeting rather 
than handling the problem in any 
other way. At this stage he should 
consider the general reason why 
meetings are necessary. Most busi- 
ness meetings have one or more of 
seven objectives: 


1. To help the chairman to make 
a decision. 
2. To give advice to another per- 


son or body 


3. To inform the members; for 
example, inform a sales force of 


a new policy 
1. To draw information from 
the members 


5. To pool information. 





Estimate 


Estimate 





N FORM 


N art S reason 
decision 


) mane ar 


reach objectives 











6. To come up with new or crea- 
tive ideas. 


7. To reach decisions as a body 
(rarely practical). 


The conference requisition form 
should show quite clearly which 
of these objectives the meeting 
has. The executive should next de- 
cide who is to be the chairman and 
why. If the meeting is to com- 
municate information or draw in- 
formation from others, or is just a 
discussion group, it may well be 
that the most senior person is not 
suitable to be chairman. This is 
because he should not have the 
burden of control if- he has a large 
contribution to make. 

He should find a more junior 
person who understands the prob- 
lem and is firm and tactful. If the 
meeting must make a decision, then 
the highest-ranking person must 
take the chair because he will 
make the decision with the help of 
the other members of the meeting. 

Then he should decide who 
should attend and why. He must 


have a_ specific contribution to 
make or a specific role as observer. 
Last of all, the chairman should 
carefully estimate how long is 
needed to reach the objectives and 
how much the meetings are going 
to cost. 

One small English consulting 
firm was horrified to find on a sur- 
vey of the meetings they held dur- 
ing a year that meetings alone 
would cost them 35,000 pounds a 
year ($98,000) if they kept to the 
scheduled meetings and they kept 
to their times. The meetings ac- 
tually cost during the year 40,000 
pounds. Everyone should be made 
very aware of how costly meet- 
ings are, and waste should no more 
be tolerated at meetings by top 
management than waste on the 
production line. If wasted time and 
frustration could be collected in a 
visible scrap heap, executives 
would make some changes. 

The way to do something about 
it is to allot each executive an an- 
nual budget for his meetings. Let 
him know in dollars how much he 





Budget No. 
Executive 


Date 


Total Budget for year 


Expended so far 


Meeting cost $ 


CONFERENCE BUDGET CONTROL FORM 


Meeting Requisition Form No. 


Meeting 1. Estimate $ 
2. Exceeded estimate by $ 


3. Saved on estimate by $ 











very carefully consider the rela- 
tionship between these people, how 
they feel about the problem, and 
how much their emotional feelings 
are going to influence their con- 
duct while it is going on. There 
should never be a case of “Well 
let’s have Bill Smith in, he usually 
comes.” Every person must be 
there for a specific reason and 
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may spend within the year, Con- 
trol that expenditure and if he ex- 
ceeds his budget make him ac- 
countable. Ensure that he has to 
come for a supplemental budget 
and that he cannot hold another 
meeting until it is approved by 
top management. The conference 
requisition form can make sure 
your meetings pay their way. 


Control can easily be achieved 
by the conference quality control 
form and the conference budget 
control form. Our organization de- 
veloped all the forms reproduced 
in this article. They have proved 
useful. First let us look, however, 
at the six vital points for success 
in meetings: 


1. The leader must prepare. 
2. All material for discussion 
must be structured. 

3. The limits of the discussion 
must be put to the members before 
the meeting. 

4. The leader must keep the 
meeting on the right course 
throughout. 


5. The leader must sum up and 
indicate future action. 


6. He must follow up this ac- 
tion and ensure that it is promptly 
completed. 


There are three stages in pre- 
paring a meeting and they are all 
tied to the kind of paper on which 
the preparation is done. The first 
stage is the stage of thinking 
around the problem. This is the 
lawyer’s approach, and it is done 
on legal-sized paper. The second 
stage is the stage of arranging the 
material for discussion into a clear 
order. This is done on letter paper 
because the leader must communi- 
cate clearly to himself just what 
he is trying to do. He must clear 
his own mind. The last stage is 
done on a small card. 


Legal Sheet Preparation 


Sit down and think right round 
the subject matter, the members’ 
attitudes, and their needs. Don't 
take only the obvious points but all 
the less-obvious points arising 
from them. Write down everything 
relevant that occurs to you. Give 
yourself enough time to think it 
out really thoroughly. Get it all 
down in any order. This is the raw 
material for your meeting. 


Letter Sheet Preparation 


Go through your legal sheet 
preparation carefully, then write 
at the head of your letter sheet: 

a. The objective or objectives of 
the meeting. 

b. A_ short 
subject to be 


statement of each 
discussed, with a 
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note of any necessary limits to the 
discussion. 


c. Break down the material to 
be discussed under each statement 
into sections. Give each section a 
clear heading. 


Card Stage 


Write the objectives, limits, and 
main headings for the meeting on 
individual cards in large clear let- 
ters, which you can read easily. 

You must structure every sub- 
ject the meeting discusses, because 
the mind cannot encompass a 
broad subject and discuss it intel- 
ligently. It must be broken down 
into easy pieces, so that the mind 
of each person can be directed to 
one piece at a time. Each piece 
must lead logically on to the next 
one, 

When you take the chair at a 
meeting, outline to the members 
from your card the subjects for 
discussion and how you propose to 
deal with them. If you have an 
agenda you may use this instead 
of the card. Make it quite clear on 
each subject how far you are pre- 
pared to allow the discussion to go. 
If you are discussing how to im- 
plement a policy, make it clear 
that you will not allow the policy 
itself to be discussed. 

Next, set the meeting in motion: 
not by picking on somebody but by 
asking people at the meeting for 
their comments. Do not be afraid 
of silence at this stage; people 
need a little time to digest what 
you have said, to orientate their 
thinking, and to make up their 
minds what to say. The Bales 
Committee at Harvard proved con- 
clusively that if you wait, some- 
one will always come in naturally 
and get the ball rolling. 

During the whole course of the 
meeting watch with an eagle eye 
for anyone who gets off the track. 
In social conversation we flit from 
idea to idea, ranging in an undis- 
ciplined way over many, many 
subjects in a few minutes. This is 
natural to us, we all find it diffi- 
cult to restrain this natural in- 
clination at a meeting. The mo- 
ment that a meeting begins to drift 
away from the point being dis- 
cussed, stop it gently and unob- 
trusively, and sum up all that is 
relevant that has gone so far. Dis- 
card by implication anything that 
is irrelevant. Set the meeting back 
on the right topics and start it go- 
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ing again. Do this as often as is 
necessary to keep it on the right 
track. 

When all the subjects have been 
discussed, when you as chairman 
have made any decisions that have 
to be made and announced them to 
the meeting, sum up the discus- 
sion, let everybody see to what ex- 
tent they have reached their ob- 
jectives, and indicate clearly to 


fice, mark your conference quality 
control form objectively. Was your 
structuring adequate or not? 
Would you class it as excellent, 
good, or fair? Could you improve 
it? Must it be improved? Did you 
show quite clearly how far you 
were prepared to let the discussion 
go? Did it work? Were you impar- 
tial, or did you dominate the meet- 
ing? Did you yourself keep to the 





CONFERENCE 


Budget No 
Executive 


Date 


Sessio ri 


Structure 


Definition 


‘ 


Impartia 


Keeping to the 


Interim 
up 


Summing 





QUALITY CONTROL FORM 








them what future action is to be 
taken. Last of all, ensure after the 
meeting that action is taken be- 
fore the next meeting. Instill into 
all your meetings a sense of pur- 
pose and of urgency. Have in your 
mind's eye a clock, marked not in 
hours and minutes, but in dollars 

When you get back to your of- 


point? Did you sum up when the 
meeting drifted? Did you sum up 
at the end, and indicate what ac- 
tion was to be taken? If you your- 
self cannot be objective about all 
these questions, ask other people. 
Get a picture of what kind of a 
meeting leader you really are. 
Take your conference budget 





flicting appointment. 





BEFORE THE MEETING, MAKE SURE: 


. That invitations or notices are sent out neither so far in advance that 
they may be forgotten, nor so late that members may have a con- 


. That the agenda is distributed beforehand. 


. That any notices or handouts are prepared and brought to the place 


of meeting. 


. That all members are fully briefed beforehand, if they need to be. 


. That arrangements are made to take the minutes if necessary. 


. That room and 
comfortable. 


seating accommodations 


are adequate and 


. That there is a clock in the room which can be seen by alll. 


. That telephone calls shall not be put through to the room where the 


meeting is to be held. 





Gold Medal Award Winners Announced 


UDGES in the Twentieth An- 

nual Dartnell Gold Medal Award 
for Business-Letter Excellence 
have announced that 125 awards 
have been made from among 389 
entrants. Entries, received from all 
the states of the U.S. A., and from 
Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, In- 
dia, Japan, and Thailand, included 
letters for every conceivable pur- 
pose—sales, adjustments, good 
will, credits, collections, and so 
forth. 

Among the outstanding entries 
were letters that said ‘“‘no”’ grace- 
fully, letters that explained un- 
popular management decisions to 
employees, and door-opening let- 
ters for salesmen. 

Of the total entries, 75 received 
Gold Medal Awards and 50 others 
were given Honorable Mention. 
Award recipients included not only 
company presidents and _ other 
major officials but also cerrespond- 
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ents of all types, as well as a num- 
ber of secretaries. A wide variety 
of lines of business, from airlines 
to xylophone manufacturers, and 
from heavy machinery to invest- 
ments and insurance, were well 
represented. 

Three primary considerations 
were employed in the judging of 
the letters entered in the competi- 
tion: (1) The effectiveness of the 
letter in doing the job it was de- 
signed for; (2) the craftsmanship 
displayed; (3) the degree of adapt- 
ability of the letter to the activi- 
ties of other companies. 

As a consequence of this em- 
phasis upon results and adapt- 
ability, the awards were more fre- 
quently given to form letters than 
to letters solving a specific indi- 
vidual problem, and to a letter 
solving a common problem rather 
than to one which resolved a very 
unusual situation. 


control form and work out how 
much your meeting cost. Get the 
help of the cost accountant. Work 
out the average cost per hour of 
having each level of executive at- 
tend your meeting. Did you ex- 
ceed your budget or did you save 
on your estimate in that meeting? 
Set it against your budget for the 
year. How are you going on meet- 
ings? Look back over your past 
control forms. Keep a _ constant 
check on the quality of your meet- 
ings and your conferences. 

Meetings can be a fine tool of 
management if they are handled 
properly. They are costly and frus- 
trating if you do not keep your eye 
on the dollar clock. 





The Dartnell Gold Medal 
Awards, the highest recognition 
given for excellent business letters, 
have been presented annually since 
1937 for all types of commercial 
correspondence. In the past, 
awards have been made for, among 
others: sales letters, credit letters, 
letters to employees, adjustment 
letters, holiday letters, and letters 
to old customers as well as inac- 
tive accounts. 

As a result of this wide range 
of subjects, and the number of en- 
tries submitted in each classifica- 
tion, the great majority of the 
awards have gone not to “experts,” 
but to management folk who, in 
the course of their daily work, 
writing out of the fullness of their 
knowledge and experience, have 
produced outstanding examples of 
letter craftsmanship. Winners have 
varied from a youngster writing 
his former customers, telling them 
he was back from military service, 
to a board chairman writing a 
genuine, sincere holiday message 
to his company’s thousands of 
employees. 

Award-winning letters and 
others submitted in the competi- 
tion which are particularly note- 
worthy are published in portfolios 
which appear in the various Dart- 
nell Management Services. 

Since its founding in 1917, The 
Dartnell Corporation has served as 
a clearinghouse for the exchange 
of management information on an 
international basis. A constant flow 
of new management aids and broad 
surveys of administrative problems 
are continually released to the busi- 
ness community. 
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Typing, calculating, and now—card punching 
in One simple operation... the new 
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In a low-cost unit that any typist can learn to use in minutes, IBM brings you 
the 632 Electronic Typing Calculator—the high-speed solution to office opera- 
tions, such as billing, that require both typing and calculating 


The IBM 632 adds, subtracts, multiplies, accumulates totals, computes and adds 
taxes, calculates and subtracts discounts, inserts decimal points, stores informa 


tion in its magnetic core “memory,” and types out results —all automatically 


And now, IBM has added a new, optional feature to the 632: Punched Card Out 
put. As it types and calculates, the IBM 632 will simultaneously prepare punched 
cards for use in further machine processing. This means that, as a by-product 
of an IBM 632 operation, you automatically get punched cards that can be 
used for sales analysis, inventory control, accounts receivable, and many othe 


accounting and operating analysis reports. 
Whether your company is large or small, find out now just how the IBM 632 


can help cut costs and build profits. Call your local IBM representative today 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 





25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter 





this year IBM continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter 
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How to Construct a Program That Will 


UTOMATION in the office has 
not and will not reduce office 
costs. This was brought out by 
company representatives at the 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation convention held last sum- 
mer in Chicago. In fact, panelists 
discussing its impact on systems 
and procedures reported that in 
many ways automation com- 
pounded the paper-work headache! 
Office mechanization does not 
solve the basic problems of pro- 
cedures, work-load allocation, and 
flow. Electronic computers, high- 
speed printers, punched-card ma- 
chines, and typewriters with 
punched-tape attachments have in- 
creased production potential tre- 
mendously; but potential can be 
wasted unless there is careful plan- 
ning within all areas of office 
procedures. 

It is easy to understand why 
office costs are receiving more and 
more scrutiny by company plan- 
ners. There are over 8 million 
clerical workers in the United 
States today, a 60 percent increase 
since 1940. This clerical popula- 
tion is growing five times faster 
than our total population, and ac- 
counts for some $70 billion a year 
in salaries alone. Despite this huge 
clerical manpower force and the 
staggering expenditures to sup- 
port it, many companies claim they 
haven’t enough clerical staff to 
cope with the rising tide of paper 
work, 

About a year ago, our firm made 
a comprehensive study of 400 com- 
panies of diverse industry, in 
which we concluded that the pro- 
duction of the white-collar worker 
is only about 35 to 50 percent of 
standard. Since that time, I have 
never heard this estimate chal- 
lenged. In fact, most management 
people thought it was a little high. 
Nevertheless, compare it with the 
80 percent of standard productivity 
rate of the production worker, and 
you have a clear case for the ap- 
plication of work measurement 
and standardization techniques to 
office tasks. 
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More than a few com- 


panies have reluctantly 
concluded that “our office 
can never operate efficient- 
ly." The author, chief en- 
gineer for John A. Patton 


Management Engineers, 


disagrees 


Still, there is resistance. The re- 
sistance comes not from top man- 
agement, but from the first echelon 
of office supervision. The common 
complaint is, “White-collar work- 
ers must think to perform most of 
their tasks. How do you measure 
that?” 

A “canned” program of office 
standardization is not the answer 
to increased production and effi- 
ciency—and it is not here pro- 
posed. However, a majority of of- 
fice tasks are repetitive and me- 
chanical, and lend themselves to 
standardized methods. Experience 
forces me to be emphatic on a 
point related to this question: Cost 
reduction programs must be tailor- 
made to a particular operation, to 
the peculiar needs of a company. 


OBJECTION No. 1 


“Competent office help is hard to 
get, so we have to handle them 
with kid gloves.”’ Competent help 
is hard to get in any area of the 
labor force. Efficient methods will 
help the salaried employees to be 
more competent, never hinder 
them. 


OBJECTION No, 2 


“Indirect labor is _ relatively 
cheap, so why worry about the 
cost of an additional clerk to in- 
crease production?” The top man- 
agement of any company can an- 
swer this one. The fact of the 


matter is that this attitude is one 
of the causes of the profit squeeze. 
Most companies do a good job of 
getting a fair day’s work in the 
plant. Should they not attempt to 
achieve an equitable situation in 
the office? In 1946, in manufactur- 
ing industries alone, there were 
about five production workers to 
every nonproduction worker. By 
last year, the ratio had slipped to 
3.6 to 1.0. Increased costs probably 
have an inverse relationship to this 
ratio. 


OBJECTION No. 3 


The last, most common form of 
resistance offered by the men re- 
sponsible for office production, is 
the implication that morale will be 
damaged by standardization, It is 
our experience that efficiency in- 
creases morale! What is more frus- 
trating and disconcerting to an of- 
fice employee than a_ bottleneck 
situation? What is more conducive 
to low morale than an unbalanced 
and unfair work-load allocation? 

If measurement and standardi- 
zation of office systems and pro- 
cedures is feasible, how should a 
new program be implemented? 
There are basic approaches o1 
steps that are applicable to most 
situations. 

The first step toward a balanced 
work-load allocation is an equita- 
ble job evaluation. It must be ob- 
jective, neither incorporating sole- 
ly the supervisor’s concept of each 
job, nor the usually exaggerated 
employee's concept of his function. 
An objective definition of function 
is a mandatory preface to pro- 
cedure analysis. 

The key to cost-cutting in the of- 
fice is getting a fair day’s work 
from the white-collar worker, This 
means an equitable wage-and-com- 
pensation program. Paradoxically, 
it has been proven that those com- 
panies in each industry that pro- 
vide the highest take-home pay 
for their people are the companies 
that have the lowest costs! 

For average wages, you get 
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ut Office Costs, Up Efficiency 


By Merrill Westover 


average or normal productivity. 
This average or normal produc- 
tivity is usually well below stand- 
ard. But when a company moves 
its wage scale above the level of 
its industry, some significant 
things happen: The company has 
the opportunity to select the best 
people in the area, in the industry, 
thereby eliminating many prob- 
lems of mediocre performance. 
With wages at a higher-than- 
average level, a job with the com- 
pany becomes a plum, and every- 
one in the industry and the com- 
munity wants to work there. As a 
result, the company can not only 
attract better people, but can ex- 
pect more of its people. It can de- 
mand a fair day's work, and get it! 


Job Evaluation 


Job evaluation should be ap- 
proached as follows: 


1, Select a job evaluation plan. 
A factor point plan is the most de- 
sirable and the most workable. 


2. Have each employee write a 
description of his job according to 
a format designed for the specific 
plan used, 


3. Have the supervisor review 
the job descriptions for additions 
or deletions. After these additions 
or deletions, the description should 
be reviewed with the employee so 
that supervisor and employee are 
satisfied that the description is an 
accurate description of the job. 


4. Evaluate all jobs according to 
the selected plan. Each job will 
then have an _ evaluation point 
total. 


5. Select a number of jobs, usual- 
ly from 6 to 10, as bench-mark 
jobs. These jobs should be jobs 
which are common to other com- 
panies in the area (secretary, 
bookkeeper, file clerk, typist, ac- 
countant, and so forth). 


6. Obtain an area survey of the 
average wage being paid in the 
area for these bench-mark jobs. 
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7. Plot the area average wage 
on a chart and draw an area wage 
curve, 

8. Develop a range for your em- 
ployees. Exampie: Make the top 
15 percent above the area and the 
bottom 10 percent below the area. 
This assures the employees of be- 
ing paid above the area average. 


9. Divide the range into salary 


grades (usually 8 to 10) 


10. Plot all employees in the 
salary grades according to their 
present salary and the evaluation 
points of their job. Usually some 
jobs will fall above the range and 
some will fall below the range. 
These jobs should be brought into 
their proper range gradually over 
a specified time limit 


11. Maintain the job evaluation 
religiously by periodic checks of 
the area wage curve, and fully ex- 
plain the working of the plan to 
all employees. 


Once functions are defined, the 
cradle-to-grave sequence of paper- 
work operations 
processing, and 
preservation or destruction—can 
be scrutinized. The measurable 
and nonmeasurable tasks should 
be segregated and, subsequently, a 
division of like and similar groups 
of the measurable tasks should be 
laid bare. 

Since results must be forthcom- 
ing quickly in 
momentum for the cost-reduction 
program, it is best to concentrate 
on the areas where the greatest 
benefits can be derived. Likely 
areas are in the similar, measur- 
able, repetitive category, such as 
order-writing, receiving, billing, 
payroll, and so forth. Job evalua- 
tion is the basis for the clarity of 
ratio of measurable to nonmeasur- 
able tasks per function. 


records creation, 


records records 


orde! to gain 


Work Standards 


A related step is the time meas- 
urement of work and the estab- 
lishment of standards for all re- 


petitive tasks. Since many com- 
panies object to a formal stop 
watch time-study program, a less 
formal procedure can be instituted 
as follows 


1. Select a steady-paced worker 
for each operation. This operator 
should be neither fast or slow, but 
rather one who normally main- 
tains a steady pace throughout the 
entire day 


2. Have the operator maintain 
a production record and a time 
breakdown for an_ eight-hour 
period or an entire work shift. The 
should show units 
essed, total time worked, rest time, 
and interruptions and delays. The 
operator should be 
periodically during this period to 
determine that a steady work pace 
is maintained. 


record proc- 


observed 


3. Analyze the information ob- 
tained. For example: A billing op- 
eration should yield the following 
type of information: 


Number of bills typed 50 
Total elapsed minutes 
Rest period minutes 30 


Interruption and delay minutes 20 


1. Develop a standard time pe! 
bill from this information in the 
following manner: 


a. Determine the rest and delay 
allowances: 


30 
Rest allowance 


7 percent rest allowance 


Delay allowance 


480-20 


4 percent delay allowance 





b. Determine the actual hours 
per bill: 
480-50 


— Actual minutes per bill 
50 


430 
8.6 actual minutes per bill 
50 


8.6 


60 


-143 actual hours per bill 


c. Determine standard hours 
bill by applying allowance to 
tual hours per bill: 


143 x 111% .16 standard hours per 


1 he. 
6 bills per hour 
16 


The same standard can be ob- 
tained by dividing 8 hours by 50 
bills; however, it is well to know 
the rest-and-delay allowance, and 
the detail breakdown of time. It is 
also helpful to establish a standard 
rest-and-delay allowance for the 
entire office. 


5. Institute a daily reporting of 
units processed on each operation 
where standards have been estab- 
lished in order to observe the per- 
formance of each operator to the 
standard. 

Employees should be fully in- 
formed of the manner of develop- 
ing standards and their perform- 
ance to the standards. After stand- 
ards are developed and tested for 
a reasonable length of time, it is 
possible to establish an incentive 
bonus based on the standards. 

Any company attempting this 
type of a program must realize 
that there is certain resistance 
which must be overcome. 


Forms Control 


The forms control program can 
be established with the following 
steps: 


1. Gather a sample of all forms 
and reports originated in the firm. 


2. Segregate these by originat- 
ing departments. 


3. Analyze the forms and re- 
ports for duplication, distribution, 
and usage; and eliminate all un- 
necessary forms. 


4. Code the remaining forms 
and reports for originating depart- 
ments and assign a number. 
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5. Establish a file of the forms 
and reports. 


6. Make it mandatory for any 
new form or report to be cleared 
through forms control for the du- 
plication, distribution, and usage 
check. Office space as well as au- 
tomation have intensified the need 
for effective control of records 
processing. Customer orders should 
never be bottlenecked by routine 
records, 


Another step is an analysis of 
interoffice correspondence. Wher- 
ever possible, verbal correspond- 
ence should replace written cor- 
respondence. Many times, inter- 
office correspondence is handled in 
the same manner as outside cor- 
respondence, A substantial savings 
can be made by making intercom- 
pany correspondence terse and re- 
plying on the same piece of paper. 

This area can be improved by 
this method: 


1. Request every secretary and 
typist to make an extra copy of all 
interoffice correspondence for a 
period of one week. 


2. Analyze this correspondence 
for excess wordage, and segregate 
the correspondence that requires 
an answer, 

3. Develop a standard corre- 
spondence form that can be hand- 
written. If a majority of the cor- 
respondence requires an answer, 
design the form so that answers 
are handwritten on same form 
with carbons for both parties. 


Operation Analysis 


The fifth step is an operation 
analysis. This must be carried out 
before job descriptions or stand- 
ards can be effected. The necessary 
steps are: 


1. List all major operations per- 
formed in the office; such as, typ- 
ing, filing, posting, billing, check- 
ing, and so forth. 


2. List all people in the office by 
the operations they perform the 
major portion of their time. 


3. Analyze people and operations 
and, so far as possible, assign 
people to one task only. For ex- 
ample, if two people divide their 
time between typing and filing, the 
work should be arranged so that 
one spends her full time typing 
and one spends full time filing. 


Office Layout 


The sixth step is an analysis of 
office layout to determine if it is 
conducive to optimum work flow. 
Function and equipment needs 
should always receive priority, re- 
gardless of space allowances based 
on title. 

This is done as follows: 


1. Prepare layouts of the of- 
fice, showing desk positions. 

2. Interpose on the desk layouts, 
flow charts of the processing route 
of the major work load. 

3. Rearrange desks to decrease 
distance the major work load must 
travel. 

Mounting costs, the intensifying 
paper-work headache, and the in- 
creasing percentage of white-collar 
workers on the typical company 
payroll combine to force cost-con- 
scious managements to cast ques- 
tioning eyes at the office. Automa- 
tion hasn’t proved to be the boon 
that some had expected. And the 
meat-ax approach to cost reduc- 
tion will wreak far more havoc 
than any temporary relief it may 
provide. 

An alternative exists. Use of in- 
dustrial engineering principles, 
carefully tailored to your com- 
pany’s office needs, can produce 
unbelievable savings. 





It All Began With 
Gazetteers 


New electronic equipment that 
permits virtually complete auto- 
mation in the production of mail 
advertising has been installed by 
R. L. Polk & Co. 

The 88-year-old publishing firm 
that started with state gazetteers, 
now produces city directories for 
more than 4,000 communities. It 
also issues semiannually the Polk 
Bank Directory; compiles vehicle 
registration statistics for the au- 
tomobile industry; maintains an 
up-to-date census of America’s car- 
and truck-owning population; and 
compiles national and local circu- 
lation lists. 

Among the processing equip- 
ment revealed is the Photronic 
Camera System which permits 
high-speed photographic selection 
of names and addresses of the most 
productive buying families, and 
transfers them onto messages. 
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Preston Ball, left, chief of Martin reproduction department, and Parker Daggett, management engi- 
neer, compare with an original drawing the superb quality of a reduced-size copy run off from an 
offset paper master prepared by xerography. Original drawing was first microfilmed, then “blown 


back" by XeroX” Copyfio 


thanks to automatic xerography... 


Mae Aa Fe Ff saves $85,000 yearly 


Ss a lL TFT / 


A XeroX® Copyflo® 11 continuous 
printer, enlarging disposable micro- 
film onto a continuous roll of offset 
paper masters, is saving Martin of 
Baltimore $85,000 a year in the re- 
production of engineering drawings 
and drawing-change notices. 

The Copyflo continuous printer, 
operating on the electrostatic prin- 
ciples of xerography, is completely 
automatic, enlarging microfilmed en- 
gineering drawings and change no- 
tices onto a continuous roll of inex- 
pensive, offset-paper-master stock. 
This roll, 2,000 feet long by 12 inches 
wide, is then cut apart into individual 
masters for the runoff of multiple 
copies on offset duplicators. 


Aa oo FF 


Here are some of the advantages 
of the Copyflo 11 continuous printer 
to Martin of Baltimore 


e Annual savings of $85,000. 


¢ Output of offset paper masters has 


doubled; no increase in personnel 


Average of 20 minutes saved in en- 
gineering department on each of 


50,000 yearly change notices 
Improved quality of runoff copies. 


Specification books, training man- 
uals, etc., now printed in half of 
former time, with half the paper 


and half the collating. 


Where the copying of a few or 


11 continuous printer onto o paper master for runoff on a duplicator 


thousands of different documents is 
needed daily, look to automatic 
xerography for the convincing an- 
swer. Copyflo printers enlarge, re- 


| hey offer 


the spec diest, most flexible, most eco- 


duce, or copy same size 


nomical method to get copies precise- 
ly like the original—either from the 
document itself or from microfilm. 
For complete information, write 
Hatom Xerox Inc., 58-85X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 


in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





What's 
ina 
Job 

Title? 


By CLIFFORD C, CLEAVELIN, Manager 
Wage and Salary Administration, Montgomery Ward 


HAT’S in a job title? Much more than you prob- 

ably realize; for, unlike the old saying that you 
can’t tell a book by its cover, the job title is expected 
to reveal vital information about the job. Although 
the field of job analysis has been the subject of much 
research and study, it is apparent that all-too-little 
attention has been given to job titling, along with job 
descriptions and evaluations. 

For some unknown reason, most authors of material 
dealing with job analysis and occupational research 
programs dismiss this whole operation with a brief 
statement that an appropriate title should be selected. 
Since the job title is the sole means of identifying a 
job, it is understandable that just as much care should 
be used in selecting the most suitable title as in study- 
ing the job itself. 


A Rose Is a Rose 


Determining the correct titles for all jobs in any 
company is important and necessary in establishing 
a clean organization structure. The final selection of 
a job name may be difficult in some cases, since the 
same job may be referred to in many different ways in 
various departments. 

There is, of course, the additional problem of try- 
ing to supplant certain timeworn expressions that 
sound strange or funny with more meaningful titles. 
Some of these terms have been used so long in certain 
trades that they have been generally accepted, such 
as, “sand hog” for certain workers digging under- 
water tunnels, “printer’s devil’ for an apprentice 
printer, and ‘“gandy dancer” for railroad construction 
workers. Even though more dignified and suitable 
titles are applied, there is still the tendency to use the 
more familiar ones. 
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Titles Should Be Descriptive 


The job title may be taken from the major job func- 
tion, or from standard terms used within the industry. 
The title finally selected should: 


Most completely describe the job. 
Differentiate the job from others. 
. Be in common usage. 
4. Be brief. 


Above all, the title must be brief. I contend that a 
title should contain no more than three words. Some 
firms will argue that such a limitation places too much 
of a handicap on those responsible for selecting the 
job name. Also, that even though most jobs could be 
satisfactorily identified with short titles, there are 
times when a longer title is absolutely necessary. 

I still maintain that a title can and must be brief. 
From my own experience with a national concern em- 
ploying over 50,000 workers, I do know that limiting 
a job title to a maximum of three words can be car- 
ried out successfully and effectively. Naturally, this 
isn’t always an easy task. The difficulty increases with 
the number of jobs involved; but with a little careful 
planning and analysis, both of the job and its place in 
the organization structure, it is quite possible to work 
out short and descriptive job titles. It is my personal 
belief that there should be no exceptions to this policy 


Be Consistent 


When selecting titles for jobs, we should use a uni- 
form order of wording, such as either “Legal Secre- 
tary” or “Secretary, Legal.’’ Often a title bears an ex- 
planatory level of authority, such as “Chief,” “Senior,” 
or “Junior.” 








PRESIDENT 




















The descriptive adjective in the title may precede o1 
succeed the basic title, but whichever system is 
adopted must be used without deviation. We must be 
consistent in titling all jobs throughout the company. 

In the past, many job titles have been adopted 
through common usage and may be colloquial terms 
used in a certain locality or perhaps in one department 
within the company. In selecting a title, we often to- 
tally disregard the fact that it may not be understood 
by others. For instance, I know of one firm with many 
customer contacts that was using the title “Offbearer”’ 
when referring to the person whose work consisted of 
bagging and carrying groceries for customers of a re- 
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tail grocery chain. This expression was ridiculed by 
customers and employees alike. It was not in common 
usage, and actually sounded funny to most people. 
The title was changed to ‘“Take-away-boy,” which 
more aptly described the main function of the job. 








Sometimes we become overzealous in our effort to 
have the title tell all about the job and try to include 
all the main functions, such as “Manager—Factories, 
Construction and Equipment, and Building Operat- 
ing’; or “Mail-Order Profit and Sales Analyst and 
Factory-Order Merchandiser.’ Such a lengthy title is 
not practical for everyday use, and the significance 
of the job itself is bound to be impaired. I often won- 
der when I see one of these wordy titles what the in 
cumbent is actually called. I'm sure most people would 
not take the time to use the full title. 


Use Good Judgment 


Although stressing the importance of keeping a job 
title brief, let's not bend over backward in adhering 
to this policy and make the title so short that it is 
meaningless. As mentioned before, the title should 
also be descriptive and specific enough to differen 
tiate one job from another. For instance, the job of 
“Picker’’ would mean nothing at all to me unless I 
read the job description. However, I would know im 
mediately what an “Order Filler’ does. Does the term 
“Head Cutter’ mean anything to you? It would if we 
said “Head Carpet Cutter.”’ 

You would probably have a pretty good general idea 
of the duties of an “Examiner’’; but unless we said 
“Furniture Examiner,” or “Watch Examiner,” you 
still wouldn't know very much about the job. I do not 
mean to imply that a one-word title is too short, for 
is there anyone who would fail to understand the 
meaning of such words as “Waitress,” “Printer,” 
.“Cashier,” “Cook,” “Cabinetmaker,” or “Chauffeur’’’ 

Extensive experience in the field of wage and salary 
administration has brought me to the conclusion that 


there are specific titles it is advisable to avoid. These 


fall under three main categories: 


1. Words associated with bureaucracy, such as ‘‘Co- 
ordinator,” “Aide,” and “Expediter.” 
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2. Titles bearing the term “Assistant.” 


3. Terms which do not describe the job’s functions, 
such as “Staff Member.”’ 


Using such nebulous terms does nothing to identify 
the job and usually weakens its status. The tendency 
is to rate the importance of the job according to the 
jobholder rather than the job itself. 


‘Prestige’ Counts 


It is an established fact that occupations vary great- 
ly in prestige, and that many persons tend to associate 
themselves with occupations having the higher pres- 
tige ratings. It naturally follows that some job titles 
sound better or more important than others. Some 
workers are influenced almost as much by the job 
name as by the remuneration when choosing a job. I 
am acquainted with one firm on the West Coast that 
has achieved unique success in employee morale. 
Every employee is called a vice-president regardless 
of his type of work. Even the secretaries are vice- 
presidents in their particular areas. 

While I am not recommending this idea as a com- 
mon practice, I merely mention it as an illustration of 
the importance some companies place on their em- 
ployees and on the job titles by which they are known. 
We should, therefore, select a job title which is not 
only accurate and descriptive, but one which is psy- 
chologically sound and will produce a favorable re- 
action in the prospective applicant’s mind. I would 
say that a certain amount of discretion should be 
exercised to avoid overselling a job by using too im- 


posing a title 


Other Reasons 


Selecting the best possible title for a job serves a 
number of purposes in addition to those already men- 
tioned. Frequently it isn’t possible or convenient for 
persons interested in a vast number of occupations to 
study or review in detail all the responsibilities of th 
various jobs available. They merely scan through a 
long list of jobs and expect the title and occupational 
classification to convey the main function of the job. 
Thus, a descriptive and accurate job title can be an 
effective aid in recruiting personnel, being of inestim- 





MAIL ORDER PROFIT 

AND SALES ANALYST 

AND FACTORY ORDER 
MERCHANDISER 











“Tt 02 diffiedlt to ouersiress the importance 
of careful selection and control of ob titles” 


able value to employment agencies as well as to the 
employer, 


Need for Standardization 


With modern communications eliminating the 
boundaries that separate communities, states, nations, 
and even continents, it has become increasingly im- 
portant that all information concerning jobs and oc- 
cupations should use the same terms. As this seeking 
of information about jobs becomes more and more 
widespread, we will be forced to adopt standard ter- 
minology for all jobs. 

Outsiders need to know more about jobs as they 
actually exist in the various companies. More end 
more counseling is done in terms of occupations or 
groups of occupations with little reference to jobs. 
Different industries should pool their efforts and co- 
operate in an exchange of occupational information. 
The same job title should not mean one set of job 
duties in one company and an entirely different job in 
another company. The two jobs may vary slightly, but 
the main functions should be essentially the same. 
Conversely, a given job should not be known by a 
variety of names. 


Job Titles and Surveys 


Job titles again come into prominence in the con- 
ducting of wage-and-salary surveys. I have found that 
considerable difficulty is always encountered in at- 
tempting to obtain comparable information on certain 
jobs. The survey serves no purpose at all if we are not 
completely confident that the jobs under survey are 
comparable jobs. We cannot arrive at comparable 
rates of pay for comparable jobs in the community. 

For instance, a division manager in one company 
may actually be doing the work of a buyer in another. 
Frequently an effort to relate earnings to job titles 
results in utter confusion. It seems to be the general 
custom to apply a title to a person which relates to 
the highest form of work he performs, even though 
he may spend only a small portion of his working 
hours on this activity. Standardization of job titles 
within each industry would eliminate a great deal of 
descriptive detail about jobs which most of us now 
consider necessary to be included in survey material. 


Start a Dictionary 


The next logical step for any company is the de- 
velopment’ of a dictionary of job titles containing a 
listing of all established jobs in the company. Jobs 
should be grouped in alphabetical order under the ap- 
propriate major classification, such as administrative, 
clerical, and trade or any other grouping that would 
be applicable to the positions in any specific company 
or industry. When one realizes that there are approxi- 
mately 30,000 occupations in existence today, it is 
easy to understand why a systematized method must 
be used to classify all jobs. 

Each title should be assigned a code number to 
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identify each specific job. The code number may des- 
ignate the job family, organization level, salary grade, 
or other pertinent information. Following each title 
should be a brief summary of the job’s main func- 
tions. The dictionary should contain general defini- 
tions of terms most commonly used in referring to 
jobs, such as administrative, clerical, classification, 
job, and position. It should also define the subtitles 
used in the descriptive portion of the title, such as 
analyst, clerk, foreman, manager, superintendent, 
and supervisor, It is also advisable to have an appen- 
dix, which lists all jobs in the company alphabetically 
and gives classification and job codes, so it is easy to 
find the section in the dictionary where each job title 
appears, 

Whenever a new title is being considered, a careful 
review of the dictionary should be made to insure that 
the same or a similar title does not already exist. If 
the »roposed job title is not listed, all related titles 
si i be studied so that the new title will be as con- 
s.;'cnt as possible with existing titles. 


Processing New Titles 


In our company, the control and final approval of 
job titles is the responsibility of the wage and salary 
administration manager. The department requesting 
the new title sends to the wage and salary administra- 
tion department pertinent information about the job. 
This includes the suggested title, principal functions 
of the position, and its place in the organizational 
structure, The wage and salary administration man- 
ager either approves the suggested title or adopts 
one he considers more suitable and informs the origi- 
nating department accordingly. The new job title is 
then added to the dictionary. 

A dictionary of job titles can be a most effective 
tool in the control and maintenance of the proper re- 
lationships between jobs, in the development of sound 
organization structures, and in the selection and clas- 
sification of employees. Such a dictionary not only 
provides management with a ready reference to all 
established jobs and job titles, but it facilitates the 
selection of new job titles and prevents the use of 
identical titles for jobs with different duties. 

To derive the maximum benefit from the dictionary, 
it goes without saying that it must be used frequently 
and kept as up to date as possible. From time to time, 
as new jobs and titles are established or current ones 
changed or eliminated, suppiemental pages must be 
issued. 

It is difficult to overstress the importance of careful 
selection and control of job titles. After all, a job title 
is usually the first introduction we have to a particu- 
lar job or occupation, and this first and lasting im- 
pression must be a favorable one. The study of occu- 
pations is beginning to be considered as a specialized 
science in itself. We must, therefore, use the same 
degree of accuracy and care in collecting, processing, 
and utilizing occupational information that charac- 
terizes any investigation. 
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“Moore forms helped us cut inventory 18%” 


CONTROL SPEEDS CARRIER MARKET FORECASTS PLOTS PRODUCTION FOR ON-TIME SHIPMENTS 


A new Planning and Production Control System gives minimum and reduces warehouse footage. It has released 

Carrier Corporation a competitive edge by speeding ship capital for other uses and reduced seasonal loan require- 

ment of its air conditioning units. Sales forecasts — the first ments. Overproduction is less likely since forecasts are up- 

stage of production planning — are faster and closer to the to-date. Slowdowns caused by late or missing parts are 

market picture with scientifically designed forms that organ- minimized, Earlier deliveries can be promised — and met 

ize and expedite paperwork. Determining material and The Moore man helped in scientific design ' 

manpower requirements follows the forecast. of procedures and forms tailored to this Au- | 
Next a Parts Requirement Record, run off from punched tomated Data Processing (ADP) system. For 

cards and using an IBM 650 computer, schedules quantities more examples of form-system improvement, 

of components and completion dates. Parts arrive on stag write on your letterhead to the Moore office 

gered schedule for uninterrupted work flow. The Record is nearest you 

a 4-part Moore continuous form, the fast-moving Speediflo a a a a? ke oe 


It is the company’s control in print. ss 
pé ] Emeryville. Calif. Over 300 ofices and factories through 


ink Rk 
This kind of automated control keeps inventories to a out U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America Y= = 


Build contro! with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 





This Automation Starts Up in the§¢ 


By Ernst Harpur 


HERE should our automation start where 
should it end?” The precedent-shattering an- 
swer to this question by the management of Western 
Maryland Railway Company has given this railroad 
an outstanding data-processing system that literally 
“starts in the clouds” and ends in the customer’s office. 
The expansion of the boundaries of the company’s 


Weighman, high in crane, Teletypes receiving data to 
yard office, where machines automatically punch tape 


data-processing system resulted from the manage- 
ment’s recognition of the following premises: 


1. Automation within our own company, from the 
very beginning of an operation to its completion, 
would result in tangible savings in the preparation of 
waybills and shipping statements. 


2. Automation utilizes common-language equipment. 
A great proportion of industry has such equipment, 
therefore why not extend to our customers the tapes 
produced, for use by each customer in his own equip- 
ment? If we can save through automation, let’s give 
our customers the same benefits, too. 


Automation starts high above the ground in the 
control cabins of three mammoth ore-unloading 
cranes at Western Maryland’s docks in Port Coving- 
ton, at Baltimore, Md. Here, imported ores are un- 
loaded from cargo-carrying ships into railroad cars. 
In each crane cabin is a weighman who is responsible 
for tonnage reports and other data. A teletypewriter 
is installed in each crane for Teletype-radio transmis- 
sion of the data covering lot number of each carload 
of ore, total weight dumped into each car, and initials 
and number of each loaded car. As the weighman 
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types out the data, a punched and interpreted tele- 
typewriter tape is simultaneously produced in the 
yard office some distance away. 

The yard office is equipped with a battery of tape- 
reading machines working in relays. One unit reads 
the variable data on car identification, weight, and 
lot number. A second unit automatically furnishes 
consecutive waybill numbers for all cars carrying the 
same lot number. A third unit inserts fixed data from 
tapes previously prepared covering kind of ore, des- 
tination, origin, shipper, consignee, route, and vessel 
name. All units are synchronized with teletypewriter 
unit which prepares the completed waybill. 

As a result, automation now starts with the very 
first operation of car loading. This insures that fixed 
information is exactly the same on all waybills for 
one lot number, and gives waybills in perfect numeri- 
cal sequence. Because the variable data is originated 
by the weighman at the very start of the operation, 
and is thereafter mechanically reproduced, costly 
primary recopying errors are eliminated in the pro- 
duction of the repetitive data. 


How Waybills Are Prepared 


Using tape data from the three Teletype units fed 
from the crane machines, the master teletypewriter 
writes five copies of the waybill. All copies travel with 
the car. The original or first copy is for the use of the 
last trunk-line railroad in the movement of the car to 
the customer. The second and third copies can be used 
by the trunk-line railroad, a terminal switching car- 
rier, or by the consignee. The last two copies are 
marked in bold type to indicate they are to be de- 
livered to the consignee immediately upon delivery 
of the car. 

The fifth copy of the waybill is printed on heavy 
manila card stock to protect the set which is usually 
subjected to rough handling in yards and offices. The 
first four copies are of transparent paper, so that ad- 
ditional copies can be produced quickly and cheaply 
on a reproduction machine, 


How Shipping Statements Are Prepared 


Since multiple copies of the waybill are furnished 
for delivery with the car, there is no longer an urgent 
need for early receipt of shipping notices. The master 
teletypewriter which produces the waybill document 
also produces a by-product tape containing all the 
variable data for all cars under one lot number. This 
tape is used by Western Maryland to list these cars 
on the shipping statement. Again, by mechanical re- 
production, recopying of repetitive data is eliminated. 
The shipping statement is used to recapitulate all cars 
of one lot number, and takes the place of separate 
documents generally known as shipping notice, weight 
certificate, freight bill, and blanket waypbill. Thus, 
through automation of their system, Western Mary- 
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land saves form costs and preparation costs through 
the elimination of these extra records. 

When the vessel is unloaded, the shipping statement 
is written on a Multilith offset master. The accounting 
department prepares copies of the completed form for 
delivery according to the customer's instructions. As 
a further service to its patrons, Western Maryland re- 
produces all shipping statement copies on a special 
transparent paper so that any additional copies may 
be reproduced by the patron quickly and cheaply 
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Wheel Reports and Car Accounting 


A second use is made of the tapes generated in the 
yard office by impulses received from the weighmaste1 
in each ore crane, Once a waybill is written, and the 
tape is punched simultaneously in the yard, this in- 
formation is available for other uses. Western Mary- 
land is using these tapes to automatically write the 
wheel reports on solid ore trains from Port Covington 
(a record of each car in a train listed in train order). 
A consolidated tape is prepared while this is done 
and, in the future, this tape may be used to create the 
punched cards from which Western Maryland ac- 
counts for freight car rental and compiles many of its 
operating statistics. 


Automation Benefits for Customers 


Because much of the data on shipments could be 
utilized by its customers in the preparation of their 
own documents and records, Western Maryland in- 
stituted a unique customer service. The company has 
offered to furnish the punched tapes to customers who 
can use them. Customers having tape-actuated ac- 
counting machines are offered the use of the punched 
paper tapes to produce punched cards for computing 


Like mechanical men, electronic machines in yard office 
await impulses from crane to produce waybills and tape 
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High above the unloading pier, this ‘‘office in the 
clouds,'’ located in the crane, records ore shipments 


















and detailing rail freight charges, cost of ore de- 
livered, and other records. Western Maryland trans- 
mits such tapes by Teletype to customers equipped 
with tape-producing teletypewriters, or mails the 


tapes to customers 








Advantages of the New System 






There are numerous advantages. Since teletype- 
writers are used in cranes, and the yard office pro- 
duces the waybills immediately, ore train traffic is 
expedited. As each car is delivered, a multiple-copy 
document is available to the consignee from the car- 
rier, serving as a reliable “prewritten receiving 
memo” on each ore shipment, 

All data is permanently preserved in punched tape 
and all recording thereafter is fully automatic, there- 
by preventing recopying errors. Also, data on the 
shipping statement is the exact duplicate of waypbill 
information recapped on it. 

The elimination of shipping notices, weight certifi- 
cates, and similar documents, has eliminated extra 
form costs, recopying errors, comparison and check- 
ing time, and other costs. And again, both waybills 
and shipping documents are available for production 
of extra copies as needed, as paper tape and Multilith 
masters are available in files. 

As a result, better service is now available to cus- 
tomers of Western Maryland. 




























SK an executive if he could get 
through the day’s work with- 
out his secretary, and it’s like sug- 
gesting that Santa Claus make his 
rounds without reindeer. Pin the 
man down, though, on whether he 
needs a secretary to help him get 
through his day’s work or just his 
day, and he may admit (to himself 
at least) that the company is not 
getting a 100 percent business re- 
turn for its secretarial expense. 

Despite the fact that many com- 
panies are happily engaged in 
economy binges today, one sacred 
cow still grazes placidly along ex- 
ecutive row: the right of an execu- 
tive to have a private secretary. 
Whether the man needs a secre- 
tary or not, a female stationed out- 
side his office has become a sym- 
bol of business rank. 

If a man has a heavy volume of 
work and correspondence, or is re- 
sponsible for long-range planning 
and policymaking, he definitely 
needs a secretary. W. J. Biddle, of 
Ditto, Inc., once remarked that “A 
good secretary can save one-third 
to one-half of a highly paid execu- 
tive’s time. She can handle the 
million-and-one details that would 
render her boss helpless and _ in- 
efficient.” 

Secretaries are as varied as the 
executives who hire them. Most 
secretaries do a professional job 
and take pride in contributing to 
the success of their employers. For 
instance, a public relations man in 
New York was able to travel all 
over the country on company busi- 
ness with the assurance that his 
secretary could manage the office 
while he was away. Unfortunately, 
too many secretaries never get a 
chance to display their business 
acumen; it is smothered by a 
bushel of the boss’s_ personal 
chores or make-work projects. One 
secretary I know found herself 
mainly occupied with gathering 
statistics and compiling detailed 
reports that never saw the outside 
of the file folder on her boss’s 
desk. 

The blame for situations like 
that lies squarely on organization’s 
own welcome mat. When a man is 
transformed into an “executive,” 
the company bestows on him all 
the trappings—carpeted office, im- 
posing desk, swivel chair, a suit- 
able number of push buttons, two 
telephones, a big appointment 
book, and a private secretary. 

While the other accoutrements 
are doled out carefully according 
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Do You Really 
Need 
Your 

Secretary? 


By SYLVIA AUERBACH 
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The girl who works for a joiner is kept 
busy typing speeches, keeping rec- 
ords for his college alumni group, 
lining up speakers, arranging outings 


to the size of the executive's salary 
and/or title, few companies use 
any yardstick for deciding whether 
he should be assigned a full-time 
secretary. The prestige-symbol set- 
up is fine for the man’s ego, but it 
can play havoc with the girl's 
morale. Any secretary worth her 
fringe benefits will become bored 
and restless unless she can feel 
that her work is important to the 
company’s goals. 

Businessmen argue that even if 
an executive does not need a secre- 
tary for company business, she can 
help him carry out his civic and 
trade association activities. Many 
companies encourage their men to 
take part in outside events on the 
theory that this builds good will 


for the firm. As a result, there are 
no ground rules for how much of 
a secretary's time may be diverted 
to the boss’s pet projects. The un- 
written law seems to be: You may 
involve your secretary in anything 
except a scandal. 

Curious controllers who wonder 
why Jones and Smith and Green 
need secretaries—-when_ each 
woman uses only one shorthand 
book a year—could solve the mys- 
tery by looking over their work 
occasionally. The_ investigation 
might uncover situations like 
these, based on experiences of sec- 
retaries I have interviewed. 


The Do-Gooder 


This type of boss realizes that 
there is a thin line drawn between 
actual business and his “good-will 
building” activities. He has de- 
veloped acute myopia, which lets 
him overstep the boundary con- 
tinually. His secretary's day is 
logged like this: 

9:00 a.m.—-Sort mail into piles: 
customer letters, 3; interoffice 
memos, 7; civic-committee memos, 
4; fund drive committee letters, 
10. Bulletin to get out for civic as- 
sociation—20 pages. 

10:00 a.m.—-Make coffee for boss 
and three civic-committee buddies. 

10:30 a.m.—Edit copy for civic 
group’s outing announcement and 
run off 200 copies. 

11:00 a.m.—Address 200 enve- 
lopes for announcements. 


1:00 p.m.—Lunch hour. 


2:00 p.m.—-Stuff 200 announce- 
ments into envelopes. Affix stamps 

don’t use metered mail. 

3:00 p.m.—Coffee break (and do 
I need it to get rid of the taste of 
stamps!). 

3:15 p.m.—Call up 10 civic-com- 
mittee members for special lunch- 
eon meeting Friday. Call Gray’s 
Restaurant to reserve private 
room and decide on menu. 

3:45 p.m.—Ask cashier for 
money to cover luncheon from 
drawing account. 

4:00 p.m.—Dictation. 

4:20 p.m.—Transcribe 4 rush 
letters to speakers for fund drive 
rally; 7 replies to _ interoffice 
memos. 

5:15 p.m.—Put 3 customer let- 
ters into call-up file for Monday. 
File civic-association papers. 
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Another leading company meets the big Profit Challenge 
of 1958 with Edison Voicewriter dictation. 


More mileage per gal. 


Gulf Oil’s Philadelphia Sales Division boosts correspondence 
output and saves money with Edison Voicewriter 


“Getting more mileage from all our fa- 
cilities is second nature with us,” states 
Mr. W. D. Nelson, General Manager 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation's Philadel- 
phia Sales Division. “That is why we 
chose the adaptability and cost-saving 
advantages of Edison Voicewriter dic- 
tation when we replaced outmoded 
equipment. We are delighted with the 
economical way Edison Voicewriter 
has increased stenographic output... 
saved time for personnel who dictate.” 


A Voicewriter tryout is easy! 
There's no need to start off with a large 
system. With the Edison Voicewriter 
VPC-1, doubling as a dictating instru- 
ment and secretarial transcriber, any 
executive can quickly clean up corre- 
spondence at his desk, at home, or on 


the road . . . have time for other 
important tasks . . . for only $17.81 a 
month on the Edison lease plan. 
Secretaries like the Voicewriter, 
too! Your voice comes through accu- 
rately, without interruptions, on the 
Voicewriter Diamond Disc. With the 
ability to get correspondence out of the 
way faster, with less effort, your secre- 
tary will find that she has more time 


for the interesting responsibilities of 


a real “Girl Friday.” 

You can rely on Edison! There's 
a Voicewriter system to meet the corre- 
spondence requirements of any office, 
large or small. And every Voicewriter 
user enjoys the benefits of Edison's 
more than 70 years’ experience in the 
office correspondence field. 








There's an EDISON product for every 
dictating and recording need .. . the 
individual Voicewriter for desk use, network 
dictating systems using dial or Televoice 
phones, and the pocket-size Midgetape that's 
battery-operated for recording on-the-go! For 
a free demonstration, or literature, write 
Dept. AB-11 at the address below. 





Edison Voicewriter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J.—— In Canada 


November 1958 


32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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“Did you say the letter had a kind of 
squiggly line around it, Mr. Quimby?"’ 


The Butterfly 


Then there is the boss who takes 
the “private secretary”’ label liter- 
ally. In fact, his secretary often 
wonders whether her title should 
be changed to “glorified errand 
girl,” after getting instructions 
like these: 

“Betsy, get me two tickets to 
Honolulu for next Thursday. We 
want to stop over in L.A., so we'll 
need a reservation for a double 
room for two nights. We want to 
visit a Hollywood studio if we can. 
Check with Booth in our L.A. of- 
fice; see if he can set it up for us. 
Then we'll need a reservation at 
that fancy hotel in Honolulu—ask 
Smithers about that. He stayed 
there. We’ll want to rent a foreign 
car while we're there, so call Hertz 
or one of those outfits.”’ 

Or: 

“Betsy, will you pick up a pres- 
ent for my wife? It’s our anniver- 
sary tomorrow. I don’t know what 
to get. You have good taste, so use 
your own judgment. She’s about 
the same size as Dolly—I mean 
Miss Peters—in accounting. You 
know, the one with the cute 
wiggle... 

“Color? Green or maybe laven- 
der. And find a nice card, will 
you? Something sentimental, but 
not too mushy. 

“When you get back, will you 
call Bert and ask if he and Polly 
can have dinner with us tomorrow 
night. If they can make it, reserve 
a table for four at Pierre’s, Oh, 
and order a corsage from Olson’s. 
Gardenias or camellias. Or maybe 
it would be better to send a dozen 
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roses to the house. What do you 
think?” 

Someday, Betsy will tell him 
what she thinks: Women don't like 
gifts picked out by other women; 
her feet still hurt from the last 
expedition; and when he finishes 
his paper, she’d like to see the 
help-wanted ads. 


The Joiner 


Some executives bite off more 
than they can chew when it comes 
to clubs. No task is ever too great 

as long as it’s extracurricular. 
The secretary who works for a 
joiner is kept busy typing speeches, 
writing committee reports, keeping 
records for his college alumni 
group, calling members to urge 
them to attend meetings, lining up 
speakers, running off bowling 
league scores, and arranging club 
outings. 

Her work for the company con- 
sists of explaining to other execu- 
tives why certain reports will be 
late again this month, and fran- 
tically trying to trace the boss 
when a staff meeting is called. 

Club work puts a heavy burden 
on the man’s secretary, but she 
cannot in conscience ask for a 
raise. She knows that the company 
is not getting a fair shake as it is. 


To women, a raise is the only tan- 
gible sign that their work is recog- 
nized and appreciated. Being con- 
sidered an _ unofficial honorary 
member of umpteen clubs is poor 
consolation. 


What Can Be Done 


Of course, a certain amount of 
trade association and civic work is 
essential to some firms. And a 
loyal secretary will do almost any- 
thing she can to help her boss. 
(Some secretaries have even baby- 
sat for their bosses on occasion 
without a murmur.) But the hap- 
piest secretary I know is one whose 
volume of company business is so 
heavy that she comes in 15 min- 
utes early and stays 15 minutes 
late each day to keep up with it. 
Companies, bosses, and secretaries 
have a stake in seeing that secre- 
tarial talent is not misused. Here 
are a few suggestions to remedy 
the situation: 


1. Job Descriptions 


Requiring job descriptions for 
all secretarial posts in each depart- 
ment will show whether an execu- 
tive needs a full-time assistant, a 
transcriber, or just someone to an- 
swer the phone coherently. This 
step will also eliminate hiring a 


rT hoe 


Paul D. Arnold, president of Arnold Bakers, has enough work to keep two 
secretaries busy: one doing corporate work, one handling his outside activities 
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secretary tor the man who is hen- 
pecked at home and wants a yard- 
bird he can boss around in the 
office. 

If an executive does not have 
enough work to occupy a full-time 
assistant, it may be possible to 
hire one woman for two executives. 
This arrangement works well if 
the pair understand that their 
work will be done on a “first come, 
first served"’ basis. The man who 
wants a rush job done should get 
the consent of the other man to 
“play through.” 


2. Top-Management Approval 


ards are hard to establish, but it 
is worth the effort. The National 
Office Management Association has 
been working on this project for 
some time and is a reliable source 
for figures. Minimum § standards 
for typing and shorthand speed 
will give a firm a yardstick for 
measuring proficiency and award- 
ing merit increases. 

Contrary to popular belief, office 
workers appreciate these standards 
because they can see how well they 
are doing. Most people need some 
sort of incentive or goal. By beat- 
ing the standards, workers nourish 
their self-respect. And self-respect 


secretarial payroll may find it 
helpful to set up a formula for 
how much of a secretary’s time 
may be devoted to the executive's 
outside projects. Company business 
should come first. Club work, civic 
tasks, college alumni affairs, and 
other activities should be reviewed 
in the light of what they contrib- 
ute to the company’s growth and 
good will. (Paul Dean Arnold, 
board chairman and president of 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., has two secre- 
taries. One works on company 
business, the other handles his 
civic and community affairs.) 

If these steps are adopted, com- 


bolsters morale better than the panies can call a halt to the mis- 
to require top-management ap- most lavish program of employee use or waste of secretarial time 
proval on all requests for hiring benefits. and skills; executives who really 
secretaries. If a man has to “sell” ~— ’ : need secretaries will have high- 
top brass on his need for a secre- ‘. Ground Rules for Executives caliber assistants; and the title 
tary, he knows she will have to Top management interested in “secretary” will again mean some- 
produce enough company work to getting its money’s worth from the thing. 

justify his request. Periodic review 
of a secretary’s actual productivity 
might also cut down abuses. 


Another preventive measure is 





3. Better Hiring Policies E - cs Dil : 
uxecultive s Vilemma 
Human nature being the way it 
is, most people like to join organi- 
zations that appear choosy. Requir- 
ing a secretarial applicant to take 
shorthand, typing, and general in- 
telligence tests is one way to weed If he 
out misfits and attract topnotch 
people. High employment stand- 
ards indicate that the company 
considers its secretarial positions 
important, 


By Ernest MILLER 


*s neat. he’s conceited 
If he’s careless. he’s abum 
If he’s pleasant, he’s a flirt 
If he *s brig f. he’s a grouch 


1. Prescreening Applicants 


. : . . lf he hurrie 8. hie ore rlooks things 
¢ ompetent interviewers, trained : 


to judge prospective employees’ ex- If he takes his time. hi 
perience and qualifications in terms 
of what they will mean to the com- If he corrects you, he has it in for you 
pany, can save their salaries over : ' : 
and over again. When the final If he doesn’t correct you, he lacks high standards 
choice rests with the executive, 
prescreening done by an alert per- 
sonnel man can lessen the odds If he’s deliberate. he’ 
that the baby-faced sweater girl 
will be selected over all comers. If he lets you ‘cuss’ him, he’s a coward 


's lazy 


If he 8 energe fic, he’s trying to make a re cord 


s too slow to make a record 


5. Raising the Age Limit If he 


“cusses” you back, he’s a bully 

Raising the maximum age limit 
for secretaries will give a company 
a chance to hire more mature 
women, A Chicago insurance com- 
pany, for example, has secured a 
loyal work force and reduced its 
turnover by hiring ‘depression- 
trained’? women. 


If he outwits you, he’s a sneak 

If you outwit him, he’s a bonehead 

If he catches you breaking rules, he’s just lucky 

If he doesn't catch you, he’s a chump 

If he gets promote d, he had pull 

Ah what the hell's the use. 


6. Setting Office Standards 


Setting production standards for If he doesn't get promoted 


office workers has paid off for a 
number of companies. Such stand- 
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By Marilyn French 


WOMAN can manage a busi- 

ness as well as a home if she 
just applies the principles of man- 
aging.” This is the philosophy of 
Mrs. Norma H. Rickmeyer, presi- 
dent and treasurer of General Sin- 
tering Corp., Melrose Park, Ill. She 
subscribes to the theory that you 
can do anything you have to do; 
and she has proved it in practice, 
because she did not become a 
career woman by choice. 

Mrs. Rickmeyer assumed the 
presidency in 1953, after her hus- 
band, Dr. E. W. Rickmeyer, was 
killed in an accident. “I took over 
the business as a matter of neces- 
sity—to preserve it for my two 
sons—but now it has become fas- 
cinating!’’ While the chief execu- 
tive responsibility was new to her, 
the details of the business were 
familiar. When Dr. Rickmeyer, a 
physicist, started the business in 
1945, he was president, treasurer, 
and general manager. Mrs. Rick- 
meyer acted as office manager for 
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“| took over the business as a matter of necessity"’ 





several years before retiring to 
rear their daughter, Elizabeth, 
now 9 years old. 

“Through discussions with my 
husband, I knew a lot about the 
business; but when I took over, I 
had to concentrate on learning 
about our Government work.” Gov- 
ernment contracts account for 
most of General Sintering’s an- 
nual sales of $2 million. 

The company has grown steadily 
since its founding as _ Sintered 
Metals, Inc., doing research and 
development work with 10 or 12 
employees. Today, the corporation 
employs 125 workers in four 
plants: the Electro-Mechanical Di- 
vision at Melrose Park; the Powder 
Metals Division in Schiller Park, 
Ill.; the Electronic Division in 
Saugus, Calif.; and Scribe Inter- 
nationale in Franklin Park, III. 


CRIBE Internationale is Mrs. 
Rickmeyer’s “‘baby.”’ Its acqui- 
sition about 18 months ago stands 


Home or 
Business— 
She Manages 
Equally Well 


out as the achievement that has 
given her the greatest satisfaction. 
Several aspects of the transaction 
clearly illustrate her concept of 
management. General Sintering 
bought Scribe not only to diversify 
its products, but because manufac- 
turing the dictating machine ties 
in with the plastics and electronic 
and timing devices made by the 


parent company. Scribe is the 
original magnetic-tape dictating 
equipment. 


After buying the manufacturing 
rights, General Sintering set about 
improving the product, drawing 
upon the experience of its own en- 
gineers and employees. One change 
was to put all the controls for the 
equipment in the hand microphone. 
This idea was suggested by a Mel- 
rose Park employee. 

Promotion from within and hir- 
ing specialists to do special tasks 
are other policies that worked well. 
Mrs. Rickmeyer asked Betty 
Walsh, one of the women employed 
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by Scribe, to become her secretary. 
And she has lined up Scribe dis- 
tributor in Oak Park to market 
the machines. The distributor be- 
gan operation in April, and antici- 
pates sales of $432,000 the first 
year. This summer, Mrs. Rick- 
meyer engaged The Public Rela- 
tions Board of Chicago to handle 
public relations and promotion for 
Scribe Internationale. 


Being “‘sold”’ on a product before 
selling it to others is important, 
too. Mrs. Rickmeyer enthusiasti- 


cally shows visitors the dictating 
machine in her office. “I think 
women are especially apt to see 
the timesaving aspects of this ma- 
chine.”” A variation of the equip- 
ment is used in the plant. This is a 
remote control setup——three micro- 
phones in different places are con- 
nected with one transcribing ma- 


chine. Department managers use 
these mikes to dictate technical 
reports. 


Mrs. Rickmeyer finds that it is 
5 or 6 o'clock in the evening be- 
fore she gets a chance to dictate. 
Her working day usually runs 


from 10:00 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. By 
the time she arrives in the morn- 
ing, her secretary has a head start 
on the previous night's dictation. 














ELL organized, the rest of 
Mrs. Rickmeyer’s time is de- 
voted to administrative duties, 
staff meetings, and visits to the 
plants. The attitude with which 
she approaches her tasks is inter- 
esting. “I still take a back seat 
during business conferences and 
let the division managers conduct 
the technical discussions, only join- 
ing in when contract matters 
arise."’ She feels that “a manager 
can’t take over all the details. 
Delegating duties is one of the best 
ways to develop people. That way 
they get a chance to show they are 
capable.” 

Delegation, of course, means 
giving people full responsibility 
and authority. Two years ago, she 
was stressing this fact to the man- 
agers, “I gave them complete re- 
sponsibility for different projects 
and wound up by saying that I ex- 























pected them to live up to it. I must 
have sounded sharper than I real- 
ized, because Arthur Weis, our ex- 
ecutive vice-president, 
me with a bull whip for Christmas 
that year.” 

The whip, with the Christmas 
tag still attached, hangs on the 
wood-paneled wall behind het 
desk. “I hope you can see dust on 


presented 


it,” she laughed, “which shows 
that I've never used it!” Tactful 
and soft-spoken, Mrs. Rickmeyer 


“| don't‘let things worry me 



























‘‘Women are apt to see the timesaving aspects of this machine’ 


employs management 
that are much more effective. 

Courtesy and consideration 
other people’s 
watchwords. A _ visitor 


ever get ulcers. Rather, he 
have a sense of 
and the knowledge that 


is appreciated and credit 


fuge and couldn't get tools, 


There is a solution to every problem" 















methods 


feelings are her 
perceives 
that no one reporting to her will 
will 
accomplishment 
initiative 
given 
where it is due. For instance, when 
General Sintering needed a centri- 
Mrs. 


Rickmeyer consulted a young man 
in the drafting department. “With 
his experience in the Navy, he was 
able to build a remarkable centri- 
fuge for us!” she proudly related. 
The young man was put in charge 
of the department as a result. 
Mrs. Rickmeyer’s easygoing at- 
titude is in direct contrast to the 


SKED whether she felt there 

were disadvantages in being a 
woman boss, Mrs. Rickmeyer ex- 
pressed a unique point of view: “I 
have been told it is easier to work 
with a woman,” And evidence of 
the loyalty instilled in her asso- 
ciates is her statement that “people 
seem more eager to work for me 


‘People seem eager to make good for a woman boss" 


popular conception that most 
women bosses are bossy women. 
“IT don’t let things worry me. 
There is always a solution to every 
problem. Most women worry too 
much.” 

Pursuing the subject of women 
bosses, she added, “The biggest 
mistake a woman in business can 
make is to feel she has to establish 
her position as a boss. You don’t 
have to be a severe critic to man- 
age. Don’t show your authority by 
‘clipping’ people in front of others 
in a meeting. If you think someone 
is a bit off base, you can ask to see 
him in your office afterward. Sug- 
gest that this could have been 
handled a little better in a differ- 
ent fashion and ask if he can try 
it that way next time.” 
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because they feel they want to 
make good for a woman boss to 
prove she can handle the job!” 

By the same token, female gen- 
der is no obstacle to promotion at 
General Sintering. The woman 
who was “our one-girl office when 
we started’”’ was promoted to pur- 
chasing agent five years ago. She 
is a charter member of an asso- 
ciation of women _ purchasing 
agents. 

Mrs. Rickmeyer, unlike many 
executives, does not belong to any 
business groups. “I have nothing 
against clubs; I just don’t have 
the time to devote to them.” About 
twice a year, she attends demon- 
strations of U. S. military equip- 
ment given for the benefit of Gov- 
ernment contractors as well as 


Armed Forces officials, in Cali- 
fornia or Florida. “I had accom- 
panied my husband on such trips,” 
she remarked. Attending the dem- 
onstrations is vital because Gov- 
ernment contractors glean infor- 
mation to help them make com- 
ponents for missiles and rockets. 
General Sintering produces elec- 
tronic timing devices used in 
rockets at its Saugus plant, which 
is not far from the Government 
proving grounds in California. 


ig gee the technical end of 
the business has rounded out 
Mrs. Rickmeyer’s business educa- 
tion and background. She attended 
college and business college. Het 
first job was as a stenographer in 
the Chicago office of California 
Redwood Lumber Company fo! 
two years. During World War II, 
she was secretary to the vice- 
president of engineering at Jeffer- 
son Electric Company for three 
years. She met Dr. Rickmeyer 
while employed there. When the 
Rickmeyers went into business, 
they did contract work for Jeffer- 
son Electric. An executive of the 
electrical company reported that 
since Dr. Rickmeyer was often 
away on business, he dealt with 
Mrs. Rickmeyer and found het 
“extremely capable and efficient.’’ 
Today, the business demands so 
much of her attention that she 
hasn't had a vacation in five years 
She is looking forward to one afte 
Scribe is on its way and the Cali- 
fornia project is finished in 1959. 
Then Mrs. Rickmeyer will have 
time for her ideal vacation—a trip 
to Europe with her daughter. 
Meanwhile, she keeps busy in 
her Melrose Park headquarters 
and at her home in Plum Grove 
Woodlands, a rural community 
near Palatine, Ill. Her business and 
family life are closely entwined. 
Richard Schmidt, her father, is a 
vice-president of the company, act- 
ing as an adviser. Her two sons 
(by a former marriage) are pre- 
paring to enter the business. Grad- 
uates of Culver Military Academy, 
both young men attend the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in Boulder. 
Glenn, who is 18, is studying 
mechanical engineering and busi- 
ness administration; 20-year-old 
Roy is learning aeronautical en- 
gineering. Mrs. Rickmeyer is _ in- 
tent on managing the business 
wisely so that her sons will be able 
to take their places in a healthy, 
growing, diversified concern. 
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ATON Rouge, La., is the hub of 

one of the growingest indus- 
trial concentrations in the Nation. 
Since 1950, over $1 billion in new 
and expanded plants have risen, 
representing the country’s leading 
names in petroleum and chemical 
manufacturing. 

Latest addition is a huge dome 
rising 10 stories from the ground 
just north of the city. It may be 
the forerunner of a new type of 
industrial structure that will make 
the traditional factory as obsolete 
as running boards on automobiles. 

The Union Dome, made of steel 
and built from a basic formula de- 
veloped by R. Buckminster Fuller, 
designer of the DEW Line domes 
of the United States radar warn- 
ing system in the Arctic, is now 
being used as a regional tank car 
repair facility by Union Tank Car 
Company of Chicago. I visited this 
amazing structure and found my- 
self agreeing with the big dome en- 
thusiasts who foresee versions of 
the structures eventually enclosing 
entire shopping centers, sports 
arenas, school and civic audito- 
riums, and office buildings, as well 
as serving as extremely economical 
and efficient factories and indus- 
trial] buildings. 

E. A. Locke, Jr., Union Tank 
Car's president, explained, ““We be- 
lieve the Union Dome, largest 
dome ever built, opens a new era 
in industrial building, and that this 
type of structure will have count- 
less adaptations.” Backing up this 
claim is the fact that the firm has 
already broken ground for a sec- 
ond such structure at Wood River, 
Ill.; and plans call for an estab- 
lishment of a Dome Division to 
prefabricate and erect domes for 
other companies through its sub- 
sidiary, Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., of East Chicago, Il, 

Union Tank Car's steady growth 
over more than half a century was 
accentuated after World War II 
by a $200 million expansion, mod- 
ernization, and diversification pro- 
gram. In the last decade, the com- 
pany’s rolling stock has increased 
from 42,000 to 57,000 tank cars. 
In 1957, the firm for the first time 
entered into activities outside the 
tank car field, making such prod- 
ucts as pipe and tank flanges, com- 
mercial forgings, atmospheric and 
pressure vessels, and prefabricated 
field-erected storage tanks used in 
the petroleum, chemical, and other 
processing industries. These are 
manufactured by subsidiary firms. 
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With no internal supports, this giant all-steel dome is large enough to route 


tank cars to the men for repairs, 


in typical factory assembly-line fashion 


New Look in Industrial Structures 


By E. M. Ryan 


Geodesic structures such as the 
Union Dome are often called the 
tangible application of an abstract 
geometrical formula. Two prime 
recommendations for big domes 
are the relatively low cost 
mated at $10 per square foot) of 
floor space covered, and the speed 
with which they can be erected. 
The Baton Rouge Dome actually 
required several months to con- 
struct because the major objective 
was to prove the design. Stream- 
lining the erection process can cut 
the time in half, according to au- 
thorities. Only seven items were 
required on the bill of materials: 
l,-inch sheet steel, 4-inch pipe, 
14-inch and %4-inch rod, 2-inch 
sleeve, 12-inch nuts, and washers. 
That's all. 

Almost any type of material can 
be used for a dome. Steel was used 
in this giant one, but other smaller 
domes have been made from alu- 
minum, Future geodesic structures 
may be made of transparent o1 
translucent sheets of rigid plastic 
to make natural light available. 
Mr. Fuller claims that even col- 
lapsible domes of flexible plastic o1 
fabric are feasible. They would be 
supported by an outer weblike 
structure of pipe and rod. 

Regardless of the material used, 
the strength of the dome is amaz- 
ing. A company spokesman com- 
pared it with an egg, generally 
conceded to be nature’s greatest 
architectural triumph for produc- 
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ing strength with a minimum of 
material 

Inside, the clear-span Dome 
structure offers further advan- 
tages. It is exceptionally easy to 
light, heat, and ventilate. In the 
case of the Union Tank Dome, a 
high central structure inside the 
dome, manned and equipped with 
closed-circuit television, gives 
supervisory personnel visual range 
of the entire operation from a 
single vantage point. Also, the ab- 
sence of interior supporting col- 
umns, pillars, or walls assures the 
most efficient, flexible use of space 
possible 

I asked Mr. Locke what benefits 
have been derived from the dome 
as a tank car repair facility. He 
said, ““Most important, it brings 
the cars to the men, It is cheaper 
to move material than it is per- 
sonnel.’’ The operation is set up so 
that cars are brought in and re- 
volved on a huge circular carrie 
which takes them to the various 
service departments such as weld- 
ing, wheel work, heavy tank re- 
pair, tank cleaning, and so forth. 
These various specialists remain at 
their places and cars come to them. 
Mr. Locke estimates that efficiency 
“has more than doubled.’ He also 
great improvement in 
morale, better quality, and safer 
operation. At this point Mr. Locke 
again emphasized “I think the pos- 
sible use of domes is almost un- 
limited.” Agreed. 
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This Electronic Machine 
ls Small Accounting Department 
> 


Combining the functions formerly 
performed by several machines, 
IBM’s new 632 Electronic Typing 
Calculator with Card Punch auto- 
matically does the arithmetic on 
business forms as they are filled out 
by a typist—and punches the results 
into cards for automatic processing. 
The machine consists of an electric 
typewriter, a 10-key companion key- 
board, a magnetic-core storage de- 
vice, a program-reading device, and a 
card punch, The program-reading de- 
vice contains a plastic tape, giving 
instructions and decisions for a com- 
plete application. The tape can be 
changed for a different office proce- 
dure in a few seconds. International 
Business Machines Corp., 590 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Combined Background Music 
And Intercom Unit 


Soft music to relieve the tensions 
created by monotonous work pat- 
terns, plus the convenience of being 
able to talk to Joe in the stockroom, 
are offered in one complete package 
in the “Harmony.” The wood cabinets 
of both the master and remote sta- 
tions are finished in walnut or limed 
oak, with front panels of sand-tone 
plastic and copper-plated grill. In- 
stallation is simple and inexpensive 

through a junction box for connection 
of remote wires at the baseboard. 
Continental Mfg. Inc., Omaha, Nebr 
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Desk-Model Paper Shredder 
Destroys Private Files 


No need to expose confidential, tax, 
or private information to prying eyes 
by throwing dead records into the 
wastebasket. This small desk-model 
paper shredder can be kept near ex- 
ecutive offices for ready use by 
trusted secretaries. A safety shield 
protects fingers, and an automatic 
reverse goes into action in case of 
overload. Not even staples can dam- 
age the machine, which operates on 
ordinary electric current. Shred- 
master Division of Self-Winding 
Clock Co., 75 Varick St., New York, 
New York. 


These Chairs Stack 
For Easy Storage > 


Designed to take little room, when 
in use or being stored, this nonfolding 
stack chair is ideal for that extra 
seating capacity you may need at 
conferences, meetings, training class- 
es, or dining rooms. Little space is 
required between chairs, and though 
back legs flare out for stability, they 
do not extend beyond the contoured 


Se, aa 
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back rest. The extra large seat and 
smart styling in neutral colors make 
the chair a happy choice for use in 
well-appointed rooms. Durham Mfg 
Corp., Cleveland and Mound, Muncie, 
Indiana 
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don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





“WHY COMPANIES GROW” is a 
report to date of a study, under way 
since 1955, to gain some insight into 
company growth. After determining 
the eight criteria applied by the 
usual corporate investor, the study 
isolated four qualities of companies 
with high rates of sales growth. Stan- 
ford Research Institute is making the 
study, and copies of the report will 
be provided by its Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, headquarters 


+ . 


INFORMATION about the Data 
Processor, a desk-top machine that 
accepts fixed data from tabulating 
or edge-punched cards and variable 
data through its digital keyboard, 
automatically combining the _ infor- 
mation and punching it out on tape 
for use in automatic business ma- 
chine systems or computers, will be 
sent by Taller & Cooper, Inc., BAE 
Division, 75 Front St., Brooklyn 1, 
New York 


A VERY ANIMATED color cartoon 
running time 14 minutes, explains 
just what the recent changes in old- 
age benefits mean Available in 
16mm. or 35mm., “Sam’'l and Social 
Security” is well suited for employee 
showings. You can make arrange- 
ments through your local social se- 
curity office or the Social Security 
Administration, Equitable Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md 


* 


“HOW TO INCREASE the Prestige 
of Your Mail" is a 12-page brochure 
that contains exhibits of metered 
mail and a table of relative “pulling 
power” of various forms of postage 
Available from Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Walnut and Pacific Sts., Stamford, 
Connecticut 


A ROOM PLANNING folder is avail- 
able to those interested in the plan- 
ning or detailing of restaurant, cafe- 
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teria, hotel, and institutional dining 
and food-preparation areas. It has 
check lists and a large graph sheet 
Leitner Equipment Company, 2535 
North 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Ill 


AN ADDRESS that Automation Con- 
sultant John Diebold gave to the 
Eleventh International Management 
Congress in Paris may be obtained 
by writing John Diebold & Asso- 
ciates, 40 Wali St.. New York 5, N. Y 


SELECTING CARBON paper, inked 
ribbons, and other supplies for effi- 
mechanical reproductio! in- 
cluding offset—is treated in a bro- 
chure just published. For 
your local Panama-Beaver mat 


cient 


i COpy all 


AUSTRALIA'S FIRST planned 
dustrial community, Wells Park Es- 
tate, is described in a brief pamphlet 
that you can get from Wells Park 
Estate Pty Ltd 114 Collins St 
Melbourne, C. 1 Australia 


“49 WAYS TO MAKE the Tel phone 
Sell for You" can be had from the 
Keller-Crescent Co., 28 S. E. River- 
side Dr.. Evansville 8, Ind 


DESCRIPTION OF rHI 
computer control and data logging of 
the RW-300, first digital compute 
engineered for on-line control of in 
dustrial processes, 1S ivailable from 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Prod- 
ucts Co., 5500 W. El Segundo Blvd 
Los Angeles 45, Calif 


A DRAFTING CONSULTANT tells 
how good drafting programs achieve 
savings for both engineering and 
manufacturing. You can get a copy 
of the eight-page article from the 
Filmsort Company, Pear! River, N. Y 


TWO BULLETINS 
Employment of Young Workers” and 
‘Highlights on Young Workers 
direct attention to the complex sit 


Guidelines fo1 


uation facing young seeking 
their first job Available from the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. De 
partment of Labor, Washington 25 
District of Columbia 


people 


“ADVANCED APPROACH to Ad 
dressing and Data Writing” is the 
title of a six-page brochure describ- 
ing the use of electronic selective 
controls to read, sort and count 

skip or print 
an addressing machine 
matic, Inc., 310 North 11th St 
delphia 7, Pa 


at a single run through 
From Scripto- 
Phila- 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 
SS > —__. _: 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
—_ 
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* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-11 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
»onfidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 


to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving 

are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ', 

h Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
eervice 


7 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





| FREE TRIAL 
U 


NIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Salesman s 


Data Book 


For 36 Years a Favorite Among Sales 
Managers for Year-End Gift Giving 


Each year more sales managers dis- 
cover this attractive utility book and 
come to rely upon it as a useful item 
for their salesmen. 


The Data Book’s uses can be novel 
and varied. For instance, stamping in- 
dividual names in gold on the cover 
converts it to a souvenir placecard 
for annual sales banquets and conven- 
tions. Or we can imprint your com- 
pany name on the cover for distribu- 
tion to jobber and dealer salesmen who 
will carry a year-long reminder of 
your company in their coat pockets. 
Any way you use it, your salesmen 
will find this daily work tool con- 
venient and helpful because— 


it is published in handy pocket 
size, 3 by 4% inches; bound 
for hard wear. 


it carries a keynote message by 
a top sales leader to help 
salesmen make the most of 
next year's opportunities. 


there are over 50 pages of fine 
writing paper for daily nota- 
tions and appointment memos. 


A space is provided for noting tax 
deductions, monthly expenses, 
daily sales records, insurance 
premiums, and other important 
data. 


iY hotels recommended by sales-,/ 
men are listed for 200 principal 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. 


YOUR CHOICE OF BINDINGS 


Black Sheepskin: 
$1.75 each, $19.20 dozen 


Red Morocco: 
$2.25 each, $25.20 dozen 


Attractive Gift Box Included 


We'll be glad to supply detailed in- 
formation on the Salesman’s Data 
Book, including quantity rates and 
imprinting costs, if you will write to— 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publisher 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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THE CHANGING OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL BEHAVIOR PATTERNS, 
A CASE STUDY OF DECENTRALI- 
ZATION. By Paul R. Lawrence. Rus- 
Sian industry is decentralizing be- 
cause Nikita issued a ukase (to gain 
dispersal for The Big One?). Ameri- 
can industry has been decentralizing 
at a faster and faster rate for the 
last three decades to achieve deeper 
market penetration, to match the 
migrations of the populace—-outward 
to the suburbs, westward to Los 
Angeles—to reduce production and 
distribution costs, and probably be- 
cause of a lemming-like following. 

If it is to succeed, a decentralized 
company plainly must decentralize 
authority. This book, a painstaking 
and imaginative research study by a 
Harvard Business School professor, 
reports the deliberate and energetic 
decentralization of a medium-sized 
supermarket chain. 

As might well be expected, man- 
agement’s fiat to change traditional 
behavior did not produce an imme- 
diate and full response. It is impor- 
tant to recognize that this sluggish- 
ness did not merely stem from a fear 
of responsibility but, perhaps more 
significantly, from a tenacious cling- 
ing to old ways. These lines, fittingly 
italicized, may be the book's most 
useful: “The desired changes were 
not going to be executed successfully 
until what made ‘sense’ in the realm 
of organizational welfare was recon- 
ciled with what made ‘sense’ in terms 
of the self-concepts of the strategic 
individuals.” Division of Research, 
Harvard Business School, Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Mass. 233 pp. $4.00 

cr2. 


THE SEVEN FAT YEARS. By John 
Brooks. Those familiar with his 
pieces in The New Yorker recognize 
John Brooks as just about the most 
discerning business reporter extant 
Not for him is the opinionated so- 
ciology of a Fortune editor, or the 
uncritical puffery that characterizes 
the rest of the guild. Disenchanted 
but far from disinterested, Brooks 
probes the complex workings of busi- 
ness institutions and_ transactions 
and then presents a lucid report of 
his findings. 

This book has seven sections, each 
dealing with a large financial event 
between 1950 and 1957—the epo- 
nymic years of the title. One of these 
examines Robert Young’s amoral, 
damaging, and eventually successful 
assault on New York Central. The 
tiny Texan empire-builder is caught 
in amber. 


Execulwes 


Another measures the public hys- 
teria whipped up by the issuance of 
the Ford stock. Mr. Brooks’ report- 
ing of this episode places it in the 
annals next to the South Sea Bubble 
and the Great Tulip Craze that con- 
vulsed Europe in the 1600's. Not all 
the book is a chronicle of greed and 
public madness. One who fared well 
is the American Stock Exchange spe- 
cialist in Pantepec who singlehanded- 
ly stemmed a stampede on that stock 
An engrossing, enlightening book 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 234 pp. $4.00 
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WORKING UNION-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS. By Robert 
Dubin. Here is a new evaluation of 
the state of affairs in the study of 
relations between companies § and 
trade unions. Written from a socio- 
logical standpoint, it seeks to place 
old facts in a new interpretative 
framework. For example, in the 
chapter “Collective Bargaining as a 
Power Process,” the author's open- 
ing statement contends, “Manage- 
ment directs the destiny of the busi- 
ness firm that exists to produce goods 
and services. Unions defend the des- 
tiny, and seek to improve the lot of 
the worker who actually produces 
the goods and services.” The con- 
flicting goals cause differences that 
have to be mediated by collective 
bargaining. 

Dubin admits that “unions have in- 
vaded the sanctuaries of management 
decision, and appear to be holding the 
beachheads.” He speaks of the im- 
portant strategic struggle now in 
existence which “turns negative de- 
mands into positive programs,” and 
contends that future battles over in- 
dustrial decisionmaking power will 
be “real and earnest.” 

Part III, “Industrial Relations,” 
offers an analysis of industrial rela- 
tions sociologically, with regard to 
collective bargaining as a power! 
process; industrial disputes and 
strikes; and relationship to social 
welfare, Of the latter, the author ob- 
serves, “Social welfare depends on 
the outcome of group conflict. We 
mean by social welfare the degree to 
which social policy succeeds in 
achieving its stated goals .. . Policies 
can fail, and do. Policies that fail to 
produce what their enactment antici- 
pates are eventually replaced as det- 
rimental to social welfare.” 

This stock-taking text offers no 
panacea or pat solutions to union- 
management relations. Rather, it is 
a fine appraisal written from a socio- 
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logical viewpoint of the continual SOUND BUSINESS PURPOSE. By 

complexities of such relations. Pren- Robert S. Holzman, Ph.D. A new ad- SERVICES and SUPPLIES 

tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New dition to the Tax Practitioners’ Li- 

York 11, N. Y. 291 pp. $4.75 E.M.R brary, this book is another research 
report of a specialized area of taxa- Manuscripts 
tion. The problem of sound business 


Briefly Noted purpose is analyzed, pertinent court 
decisions and leading taxpayer ar- BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
AND MARK AN ERA. By Melvin guments are discussed in detail CONSIDERED 
T. Copeland. An interesting, often Practical recommei tions are made by cooperative publisher who offers authors earty 
publicatior higher royalty, national distribution 


amusing account of the first 50 years to help the corporation counsel es- and beautifully designed books, All subjects wel 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 


. arvar Gre F » Se i " Ss pose of 
of the Harvard sraduate School of tablish the sound bu purpose GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Business Administration. It is writ- a transaction, thereby assuring its a i ee oe ee oe 

. ¥ 


> ‘ NEW YORK 17, N 
ten by a man who has been closely taxable status. The Ronald Press Co ; 
identified with the Harvard Business 15 E. 26th St., Ne York 10, N. Y . 
School almost since its beginning. 208 pp. $10.00 Publishers 


The book's first appeal is primarily Y Seat . ; 
to graduates of the school; others FROM A BORROWED FIFTEEN * oor Sook Gun So Pultched! 
will enjoy it, though, especially those DOLLARS TO A THIRD OF A MIL- AUTHORS: eran Pon ene eanate ign enyENtes 


ond wide terary recognition 














who have an interest in the growth LION IN THE MOTEL BUSINESS 

and development of American busi- By Mrs. Fred Van Pelt. Outsiders TALENT me Se yew See wey of few 

ness during the first half of the cen- tend to view the motel business as ; how your manuscript can be 

tury. The story of the Harvard Busi- relatively riskless, laborless li’ es Cree aay oe 

ness School mirrors that growth hood. This heartening success story COMET PRESS BOOKS 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Bea- by the owner of a chain of Missouri Dept. AB-11, 200 Varick St, W. Y. 14 

con Street, Boston 6, Mass. 368 pp motels explains what it really takes 

$6.00 Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 48 pp. $2.00 - f c i] 

MODERN SAFETY PRACTICES Speaking 0 enc S$ 

By Russel DeReamer. The author, 

one-time director of General Elec- Photo Credits SAY 

tric’s safety services, believes that a ashes 

company’s industrial safety program Page 11 Smith Kline & French 


depends on properly motivating man- Laboratories , 
agers and supervisors. He shows how Pages 30. : Drawings by <a D Ix © N 
this stimulation can be related to Bert Tiedemann 
mee over-all _— 7 managers and Pages 34, 3: Ernst Harpur a | 
eaders A thorough, informative, es 
- . age 3! Moore fusiness Forms 
useful book. John Wiley & Sons, 440 Page 3 mae ee Sn TICONDEROGA 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y Page 38 Drawing by Mel Millar 
354 pp. $7.00 Pages 40, 41, 42 Rose M. Mayer 
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loen Canr KSOT r ! othe ty holders owning or holding 
re of total amount of bonds 
the securities are None 
iphs 2 and 3 ncelude n 
: e t «kholder or security holder ap 
iger L. E. MeGivena é ' ‘ 11 the books of the company as 
t t r other fiduciary relation, the 
Haloid Xerox Ine : f the son or corporation for whom 
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Greenwich Book Publisher Ine a na oe 


acting ulso the statements 
graphs show the affiant’s full 
belief as to the circumstances 
inder which stockholders and 
Company . t ty hok who do not appear upon the 
ompany as trustees, hold 
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Agency Hutchir Advertising Co The Ronald Prees Company 


International Business Machines Corp : Universal Shredder 
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New York, N. Y A. J. MORIN, 274 Mad 
Los Angeles, Calif. BLANCHARD NICHOLS ASSO‘ ' 
San Francisco, Calif BLANCHARD NICHOLS ASSO 
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That Leaky Roof 


Just as mysteriously and inexorably as it 
took shape, the Great Recession is fading 
away. Barring some debacle——-stock-market 
madness could bring wrath down upon us 
the Nation’s economy will glide upward and 
upward. Only inflation darkens the sky ahead 
but, as Sir Anthony Eden was brave enough 
to point out, most people like inflation. 

During the stormy weather, great was the 
emphasis on increasing organizational and 
managerial efficiency. Probably some good 
‘ame out of all this, and maybe more than a 
little harm. The proper time to paint and calk 
and mend sail is not when seas rage and the 
wind is wild, but during periods of calm. To 
be ready for the sizzling sixties, to survive and 
grow in the coming decade, now is the time to 
seek answers to all those questions that popped 
up during the past 12 months. Don’t be like 
the hillbilly who couldn’t fix his leaky roof in 
the rain and never bothered when the sun 
shone. 


Tendency to Timidity 


One of the elder Du Ponts once was asked, 
“Don’t you have to watch your executives lest 
they spend your money too daringly?’ 

“Quite on the contrary,” he replied. “A far 
greater concern is that they become too timid.” 

Executives can be made to stick their necks 
out if they are paid and promoted according 
to their contributions to the company’s long- 
range profitability. These contributions can 
he measured only if they are given direct re- 
sponsibility for controllable expense and for 
profitable use of the money entrusted to their 
control. Many a chief executive who complains 
about his company’s timid and mediocre exec- 
utives is really to blame himself. 


Slight Pay Raise 


Perhaps the citizenry doesn’t pay bureau- 
crats the appreciation and money the best of 
them deserve. This appears to have been the 
case with Robert Minor, who recently resigned 
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his $20,000-a-year post on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to become vice-president 
of the New York Central. Now he’s making 
$55,000 a year. 


Parkinson's Law Defied 


Not long ago, Defense Secretary Neil FH. 
McElroy abolished 133 interdepartmental 
committees. ‘To prove his point that bureaue- 
racy tends to constantly proliferate, Professor 
C. Northcote Parkinson charted the steady in- 
crease, in peace as well as war, of the number 
of admirals in the Royal Navy. But Parkinson 
contended his law applied to nongovernmental 
organizations, too. Indeed, McElroy had less 
trouble wiping out those 133 committees than 
some company presidents would have in prun- 
ing comparable deadwood in their own par- 
ticular organizations, 


How to Survive 


Kverybody knows the importance of new 
products to growth industries like petro- 
chemicals, electronics, and pharmaceuticals. 
Considerably less recognized is the importanc 
of new products to any company, regardless 
of industry. Half of Procter & Gamble’s bil- 
lion-dollar annual sales come from products 
developed in the last 10 years; the same per- 
centage is maintained by Corning Glass. 

New products demonstrated great hardi- 
ness during the recent unpleasantness; older 
products felt the pinch much more acutely. 
What’s more, in an era of declining profit mar- 
gins, the higher returns usually produced by 
new products represent a highly desirable at- 
tribute. Since they have had less exposure to 
competitive counterattack, new products have 
more resistance to price cutting. 

The company without an energetic, imagi- 
native, continuous program of new-product 
evolution is stunting its growth, weaving its 
own shroud. Time, taste, and technology will 
make it obsolete. 

Yet many companies, especially small ones, 
do no new-product planning whatsoever, Not 
bigness but smartness explains this disparity. 
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VERSATILITY AND ECONOMY rt ¢ ration are keynotes 
inting department equi with a National System. 


DAVID KNOPPING. Treasurer of THREE NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES Ke t 
Super Market Distributors, Inc. because extensior i e pt 


“Our Calional System 
saves us 41,000 a year... 


returns 67% annually on our investment!” 


—Super Market Distributors, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


isiness, too, can benefit from the 
jit j 


“We've had 12 National Accounting mation at our fingertips allows us to Your b 


right time and money-saving features oj a 


Machines in operation for over two concentrate our sales effort in the 
years,” writes David Knopping, treas- places and with greater profit National System. Nationals pay for 
urer of Super Market Distributors, Inc., “I'm pleased to report that even with themselves quickly through savings, 
“And they've been a tremendous help all this valuable accounting service that then continue to return a regular yearly 
in all phases of our operation; because we get from our National Accounting profit. For complete information, call 
they save us time, money, and the em- System the cost is much less than your nearby National representative 
barrassment of making costly errors in before. In fact, our National System today. He's listed in the yel 
yayroll, accounts receivable and client saves us $41,000 a vear returns 67 low pages of your phone bool 
Piking 

“It’s important to mention, too, that 
with installation of a National Account- 
ing System, we now can have an ac 
curate analysis of sales within a short ond 
time. We know quickly which depart 
ments are profitable and which are not. T 
Of course, having such valuable infor 


annually on our investment! 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Super Market Distributors, Inc ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio ‘vez saree (to Cason Beoumnee) 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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top companies like these 


For the greatest savings, choose the world’s 


most advanced calculator... 


See the MAN trom MON te 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES, ING 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world 


ADVANCED Calculator 
turns Days into Dollars 
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ter CALCULATING 
ADDING + ACCOUNTING 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 





